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DISLOYAL SECRET OATHS. 


AN ADDRESS BY JOSEPH COOK AT THE CONFERENCE OF THE NATIONAL 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, CHICAGO. 


Ir I am not mistaken, Mr. Chairman, and ladies and gentle- 
men, there are two kinds of secret societies — the gilt-edged and 
the guilty-edged. The former are made up chiefly of fuss and 
feathers, regalia and pewter swords; we are too much in earnest 
to pause to discuss them now. But the latter are dipped, some- 
times, not merely in sacrilege ; they actually touch blood. My 
chief topics to-night are Mormonism, Clan-na-Gaelism, and 
Jesuitism, — all of the disloyal species, so that I might say that 
my central subject is disloyal secret oaths. Every piece of 
cordage in the British Navy has a red thread running through 
its centre. Disloyal secret oaths run through all the worst kinds 
of secret societies, and it is the worst kind that we are here to 
discuss chiefly. 

There have happened lately three very important legal events : 
first, the exposure in this city of some of the secrets of the Clan- 
na-Gael society and its allies; next, the exposure in Salt Lake 
City of the secrets of the Endowment House oaths ; and thirdly, 
the justification, by the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
nation, of the famous Idaho Test Oaths, disfranchising Mor- 
mons. The Supreme Court has gone so far as to assert that 
any one who is known to have taken the Endowment House 
oaths should not be naturalized, and, if he has been naturalized, 
should be disfranchised. 
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As our population grows, and political prizes in America 
become vaster, the danger from disloyal secret oaths will in- 
crease. 

It is a serious fact that already three quarters of our public 
officials are members of secret societies. It is supposed to be 
very essential to the success of a politician that he have the 
support of the lodges. I ask you to look carefully at the present 
combination of forces in national politics in order that you may 
make a calculation in your thoughts of the ultimate danger of 
disloyal secret oaths. This topic should be discussed, not only 
for to-night, to-morrow, next week, next month, and the next year, 
but for the next century. If the postures of our parties and poli- 
ticians in the present hour of a thin population are dangerous, 
what will be their postures when we have a hundred and fifty 
and two hundred millions, and when the national grab-bag is a 
thousand times broader and deeper than at the present hour? 

We have now 65,000,000 of people governed by about 
13,000,000 of voters. Of the 13,000,000 about 3,000,000 fail 
to vote in every closely contested election. They are stay-at- 
homes. When the margin is narrow, these absentees easily 
determine the result. What have you left? I hold up my hand 
to represent the 10,000,000 voters of this country. Two mil- 
lions of those are illiterates; and more than 2,000,000 are 
members of secret lodges of various sorts. I shut the two 
smaller fingers of my hand to represent the general effect of 
illiteracy and of the secret lodge system upon our national 
politics. In any closely contested presidential election, either 
of these forces alone might determine the result. Besides these, 
you have the great Satanic thumb of the Whiskey Ring, with 
its allies, the brothels and gambling dens. They clasp them- 
selves over the illiterate classes, and are not a little assisted by 
various of the worst kinds of lodges. I admit, however, the 
entire freedom of some of our secret organizations from coalition 
with the Whiskey Rings. I do not charge them all with such 
alliances, but in politics some lodges form such combinations fre- 
quently. Besides the smaller fingers and the thumb of polities, 
you have the Democratic and Republican parties, the two great 
fingers of this hand. But the thumb clasped over the smaller 
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fingers forms with them a powerful combination which has im- 
mense influence over the two rival larger fingers. Politicians are 
good arithmeticians. When the margin is narrow, there is no- 
thing for those fingers to do but to stoop down and get votes from 
the lower combination. Each of the large fingers is over and 
under that thumb, and over and under, and over and under it, 
and so politics are immensely mixed. This is the grip that is on 
the throat of every great municipality of the country, and may 
ultimately control both state and national politics. Meanwhile, 
secret societies of many kinds, and especially those intended to 
exert political influence, are rapidly increasing in number. 

If, at this hour, it seems somewhat dangerous to a man’s 
popularity and influence to oppose the system of lodges or dis- 
loyal oaths ; if I, for instance, run considerable risk in uttering 
myself candidly to-night on this topic, what will be the risk if 
we allow the deadly upas-tree to grow until it has attained its 
full height? In the present combinations of politics, so much 
power can be exercised by secret combinations that almost no 
politician dares oppose them. What may be the power exer- 
cised by them ultimately in a population compared with which 
our present masses altogether on this Continent are a mere 
sprinkling? If it is already impossible for any one to speak 
out on this topic without being shot at, or shot into by the arrow 
of slander in ambush, then it is high time to draw out the fire 
of the enemy and know where we are. 

It was my fortune in Salt Lake City some years ago to speak 
very candidly on the mischiefs of Mormonism. I made some 
attempts to discover the secrets of the Mormon Temple. Of 
course, I could not enter that great Bastile. There it stood 
with its walls twelve and nine feet thick, with its narrow win- 
dows and its guarded doors. The building was not finished 
when I was first in Salt Lake City, and yet it had the appear- 
ance of a structure intended to be a fortress as well as a place 
of secret asylum. I was told by some judges of the United 
States Courts that the Mormon Endowment House oaths con- 
tained distinctly disloyal pledges. Various pamphlets had been 
issued on this topic. I gathered everything I could put my 
hand on that was in print. I cross-examined a parlor full of 
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gentlemen one evening, some of whom were seceded Mormons, 
as to the character of these oaths. In short, I obtained from 
various sources almost the information which has now come 
before the public as a result of judicial proceedings of the most 
careful kind in Salt Lake City. 

What could I do with that information? It was not official, 
it was not legal; it was information gathered by travel. I per- 
sonally credited it, but you can say of a seceding Mormon that 
he has been embittered by his experience, and is not to be 
trusted. You can say, as Mormons did say, that rightly inter- 
preted the oaths were all loyal. You can say that the seceding 
Mormons have been misled, and that they have not gone 
through the whole scale of Mormonism, and do not understand 
it to the top, and that real loyalty abides at the summit, how- 
ever much disloyalty might be in the roots of the tree. I found 
I could not do anything with that information, and yet I had as 
much information then as I have now. 

You cannot get a hearing for hearsay on the subject of secret 
societies in this country. You must have actual, legal evidence, 
and that is the reason why to-night I have resolved to put my 
foot down on nothing but absolutely legal evidence received in 
the courts. When I come to the topic of Masonry, I mean to 
say nothing that has not been justified over and over by inves- 
tigations conducted in legal manner in our courts of law. As 
to the Endowment House at Salt Lake City, we have now ob- 
tained full information through the courts, and the public is 
convinced that there is no longer any doubt about the disloyal 
character of the Mormon oaths. The very highest judicial tri- 
bunal has settled the question once and for all that a man who 
has taken these Mormon Endowment House oaths should not 
be naturalized, and that if he already calls himself a citizen he 
should be disfranchised. 

It has been shown that the public information on this sub- 
ject, gathered from the best sources, although not likely to be 
authoritative to the whole public, was after all accurate, and 
that what we heard from seceding Mormons was the truth. 
What we gathered from judges who had shrewd surmises as to 
the character of these oaths was correct. We ought to take a 
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lesson from this as to some other subjects connected with secret 
societies when we are rebuffed by being told that we know no- 
thing about the matter. We knew something about Mormonism 
before this legal evidence came to us, and I maintain that we 
know something about the vaunted secrets of other societies 
amongst us. We have good evidence to produce from sources 
outside the courts: nevertheless, I mean to stand on the legal evi- 
dence. Let us not allow ourselves to be intimidated by being 
told that we have never been members of secret societies. Some 
of us have been. There has never been any great secret society 
in this land that has any secrets it can keep long. The report- 
ers of this country are an omniscient class, and not under any 
oaths to keep secrets. Iam convinced that our impression of 
the oaths taken in secret societies of the land is about right, 
and yet I will not assert that this is the case, for I wish to stand 
on strictly legal evidence. Our experience with the Mormon 
Endowment House oaths should convince us that the shrewd 
surmises of our best scholars, our best legal minds, our best 
editors, are after all very near the truth, and that legal investi- 
gation as to other secrets would probably justify our position. 

Your Chicago Clan-na-Gael people have been legally proved 
to be dangerous to society. In view of some of their principles 
it is not unsafe to affirm that those who are loyal to them are 
disloyal to the Republic. 

Look at the atrocity of such proceedings as were brought out 
in detail before your courts in Chicago in regard to the murder 
of Dr. Cronin, the infamy of the conspiracy hatched in a hot- 
bed of faction in a vast organization extending across the Con- 
tinent. Let our population be doubled and trebled ; let politi- 
cal prizes be increased; let the attempt to bring on a contest 
here between factions and a war there between sections of some 
secret organization be increased in virulency in proportion to 
the increase of the size of the prizes, and you can imagine that 
many a secret murder might occur, traceable to just such organi- 
zations. The death of Dr. Cronin was probably providential. 
The absolute infernality which lies in the principles that led to 
the murder of Dr. Cronin may grow to a serpent twining around 
our Republic as the serpent twined around the Laocoin of old. 
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Our duty is to seize that serpent by the throat while he is 
young, and unwind his coils from the body politic and social 
and religious, and then hurl the viper back into the chaos where 
he belongs. 

Many ministers have gone into secret organizations. Num- 
bers of prominent citizens are in them. I am not assailing any 
man’s motives. An organization is one thing, but the men in 
it are another. They may be good men. I suppose that there 
are a multitude of really excellent men in the different secret 
organizations of this country that do not clearly know the char- 
acters of the organizations or have not reflected on them. If 
they find themselves deceived after they join a society, some- 
times for fear of trouble they do not leave it. Very often, how- 
ever, they do leave. There are very many secret organizations 
in this country with thoroughly good men in them who rarely 
attend the meetings, but pay their dues. Only about one out 
of five of the Freemasons, it is said, is regular in attendance. 
I am not elassing the Freemasons with Clan-na-Gael people, 
because I believe they are on a much higher plane; but I shall 
have enough to say about the possible abuses of Masonry. 

I mean by a disloyal secret oath, an oath that is not author- 
ized by the public law, or that tramples on the authority of the 
state or of the church, or of both together. I maintain that a 
secret oath of that sort ought to be illegal, and ought to be 
regarded by the church as reprehensible. 

The statutes of Vermont up to 1880 —I suppose up to the 
present hour — made such oaths illegal. I am discussing Clan- 
na-Gaelism, and you will not think that Vermont is narrow or 
bigoted, because she puts a penalty of $50 to $200 upon every 
secret oath not authorized by public law. Here, I say, is the 
red thread in the centre of the cordage. Put an end to secret 
oaths, and you put an end to all societies founded upon them. 
Vermont has made secret oaths, not provided for by her stat- 
utes, illegal and punishable by fine, and so has legally uprooted 
all societies founded upon such oaths. In the Revised Statutes 
of Vermont, as published here in the edition of 1880 —a friend 
of mine very kindly obtained this law book for me this after- 
noon — is the following : — 
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A person who administers to another an oath or affirmation or 
obligation in the nature of an oath, which is not required or authorized 
by law, or a person who voluntarily suffers such oath or obligation to 
be administered to him, or voluntarily takes the same, shall be fined 
not more than $200 and not less than $50; but this section shall not 
prohibit an oath or affidavit for the purpose of establishing a claim, 
petition or application by an individual or corporation, administered 
without intentional secrecy [this shows that where secrecy is inten- 
tional the oath is illegal] by a person authorized to administer oaths, 
or an oath or affidavit for the verification of commercial papers or 
documents relating to property, or which may be required by a public 
officer or tribunal of the United States, or of any State or any other 
country, nor abridge the authority of a magistrate. 


That is the law of Vermont, and I beg you to notice that the 
penalty here mentioned has been doubled since 1833. 

You say the excitement at the time of the murder of Morgan 
naturally caused competition between politicians to catch the 
Anti-Mason vote, and that in the swirl of public excitement 
Vermont was ready to pass this law. That law was originally 
passed in 1833, but the penalty was only $100. In 1839, six 
years after Masonry had been superseded by antislavery as a 
topic of great prominence in politics, Vermont doubled the 
penalty, and here she has kept the penalty on her books fifty 
years — $200 the highest fine for taking an oath or adminis- 
tering an oath not provided for by the laws of the common- 
wealth. 

Now, I maintain that in Mormonism, in Clan-na-Gaelism, and 
in Jesuitism, it is high time that we carry the Vermont princi- 
ple, of making secret oaths illegal, through all our States; and, 
in fact, through Freemasonry also, if you please, for the Ver- 
mont scythe would cut up Freemasonry. The Vermont law is 
a scythe that mows through the whole swamp of the pestilential 
growth of oath-bound secret organizations. The keen blade of 
the Vermont Revised Statutes I wish to see in use everywhere. 

I brought to this platform a legal opinion from no less a man 
than Daniel Webster, given when Massachusetts had passed a 
law like that which is now in force in Vermont. It is astonish- 
ing what weight Webster could put into a few sentences, and 
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how a whole topic would be covered on its many sides by half 
a dozen of his judicious clauses : — 


All secret associations, the members of which take upon them- 
selves extraordinary obligations to one another, and are bound together 
by secret oaths, are natural sources of jealousy and just alarm to 
others, and especially unfavorable to harmony and mutual confidence 
among men living together under public institutions, and are danger- 
ous to the general cause of civil liberty and justice. Under the influ- 
ence of this conviction I heartily approve the law lately enacted in the 


State of which I am a citizen, for abolishing all such oaths and obliga- 
tions. 


Webster, according to that opinion, would justify this Ver- 
mont law, and all I stand for here to-night is just that principle 
in its entire natural application. If Webster was a fanatic, if 
the legislators of Vermont for fifty years have been fanatics, 
then we are fanatics for justifying this central principle. 

I now come to Jesuitism, and I beg leave to say that I do not 
wish to attack any man’s religion. I would speak of Catholi- 
cism as a religion with all due respect. Iam not here to discuss 
that topic to-night. But Romanism as a polity is another mat- 
ter. Political Romanism is under the management of an oath- 
bound secret organization called the Jesuit body. Now, as cool 
an authority as the “ Encyclopedia Britannica” says, in its last 
edition, that Jesuitism at the present hour, as a secret oath- 
bound organization, is a naked sword with its hilt at Rome and 
its point everywhere. That sword has been drawn of late for 
the destruction of the American common-school system. Our 
Republic rests its chief weight on a tripod, of which the three 
supports are a free church, a free school, a free state. The tri- 
pod is of such a nature that when you break either of the sup- 
ports the whole tumbles. It is beyond controversy that the arm 
of the most powerful ecclesiastical organization known to his- 
tory is lifted with that Jesuit sword in its hand for the purpose 
of cutting to pieces the historic, absolutely priceless American 
common-school system. I say, paralyzed be the arm that is 
lifted for such a purpose ! 

The power of Jesuitism is in its secret oaths. It is said that 
ten men with an understanding with each other can manage a 
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hundred men in almost any assembly. Jesuitism in this coun- 
try is like the ten men who have an understanding among the 
hundred who have not. You say it is not very powerful in this 
Republic. It is supposed at the present time that the majority 
of the Jesuits are here. They have been driven out of France. 
England, Germany, and many of the states of South America. 
Of course they have tried to return and recover their suprem- 
acy, but they are here in larger numbers because they have been 
expelled from other countries. Near my rural summer home 
in the Adirondacks at Lake George there was an immense fire 
last summer, and rattlesnakes and other inhabitants of the 
woods were driven into a ravine. So much territory was burned 
that all the wild things in that region were frightened away to 
a certain quarter to which they naturally fled as the flames fol- 
lowed. Now, Europe has been burned over again and again, 
large parts of South America have been burned over again and 
again by flames of indignation against the political intrigues of 
the Jesuits, and the exiled serpents have come to the United 
States. Their power is in their secret organization, acting 
chiefly through the confessional, the Catholic sectarian schools, 
and the press. 

You are told that it is dangerous to discuss this topic. It is 
dangerous not to discuss it. Many newspapers have Catholic 
editors and reporters. I thank God that the great dailies here 
in your noble city of Chicago, however, have lately been tell- 
ing much truth about Jesuits, and have been defending our 
public school system in a manner for which I make my best bow 
to the public press. I have been known to criticise the press, 
but I praise your “ Inter-Ocean ” and your Chicago “ Tribune ” 
for discussing the relations of political Romanism to our com- 
mon schools, and for defending distinctively American ideas in 
that connection. But the Jesuits are not disheartened; they 
know the power of secret organization. 

What have we done in Boston? We have gone back to 
Daniel Webster’s principle. We have gone back to the under- 
lying thought of the Vermont law. We have gone back to the 
old doctrine of Massachusetts, that every official shall take an 
oath that he renounces all allegiance to every foreign prince, pre- 
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late, state, or potentate. We want every Jesuit in the land to 
take an oath of such renunciation, and any Jesuit or any citizen 
who will not take an oath affirming that the civil law is in his 
opinion superior in authority to any ecclesiastical law or to the 
mandates of any secret organization, should be disfranchised or 
never be naturalized. In this way we may disencumber our- 
selves of real aliens. We think there is reason for returning 
to the view of our forefathers. The Massachusetts people are 
beginning to see that their fathers were none too cautious. 
There is a Boston Committee of One Hundred that has been 
doing highly valuable work in connection with the defense of 
the common school system. I hold in my hand a pamphlet 
which they have just issued, and of which the Secretary of the 
Association, Dr. Dunn, a very scholarly gentleman, is the 
author, in which the doctrine is published with the full concur- 
rence of the Boston Committee of One Hundred, embracing 
many distinguished names, that a man who cannot take such an 
oath as that should never be admitted to the right of suffrage. 
We stand here on the principle that disloyal oaths should dis- 
franchise the taker. The judge who gave the decision concern- 
ing these Endowment House oaths would give, I believe, a 
similar decision as to the famous — I might have said infamous 
—oaths of Jesuitism. No man can be a good Jesuit and also 
honest, and take the oath once in use in Massachusetts to re- 
nounce allegiance to foreign potentates and prelates. I fear, 
however, the Jesuits will take that oath, and violate it as often 
as the interests of their order require. There was issued, not 
many months ago, an encyclical by the Pope of Rome in which 
he says that it is the duty of every good Catholic to be guided 
by the political wisdom of the Vatican. When the church has 
spoken on any matter of faith and morals, the church-members 
obey ; but Cardinal Manning says that that “ morals ” includes 
the field of education and politics. Jerome Bonaparte, a rela- 
tive of Napoleon Bonaparte, married in Baltimore. A descend- 
ant of his, Charles Jerome Bonaparte, made a speech at the 
recent convention of Roman Catholic laymen in that city. In 
it occurred this sentence: “The Pope of Rome may be a pris- 
oner or an exile, but he can never be a subject.” That Balti- 
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more convention of Roman Catholic laymen adopted a plat- 
form of principles, and in the last paragraph asserted that any 
government which passes any law affecting the interests of 
the Pope acts without authority, and the convention denied the 
right of any government to pass any such law without the 
Pope’s full previous consent. 

What has all this to do with secret societies? The Jesuit 
order at this moment is supreme in Rome. The Jesuit order is 
an oath-bound organization, and its oaths are actually disloyal 
in substance and form. I make myself responsible for that 
statement, without making myself responsible for asserting that 
this or that pretended text of the Jesuit oath is the actual text; 
there is great debate about what the text is. But | affirm 
that no Jesuit can honestly take the oaths required of him by 
the clerical party, and remain loyal in the American sense to 
our institutions. I maintain that Jesuitism does divide the 
allegiance of the Jesuit who takes its oaths honestly. 

The proverb in Rome is that there are a Black Pope and a 
White Pope. The Black Pope is the head of the Jesuit order, 
the White Pope the head of the Roman Church. Whenever 
they disagree, the Black Pope has his way, and whenever they 
agree, they rule the world. The Black Pope is the more impor- 
tant pope, and the Black Pope is the head of an oath-bound 
secret order. Iam for applying the Vermont statute to that 
organization. I am for applying that principle of Webster and 
the Boston Committee of One Hundred to the whole range of 
the pestilential, disloyal oaths. Vicar-General Preston said, in 
New York city, not many months ago, ‘“ The Catholie who will 
take his religion from Rome, but not his politics, is not a good 
Catholic.” There are a multitude of good Catholics who resent 
this. Iam not bringing any wholesale imputation of disloyalty 
against good Catholics, but I will not vouch for the loyalty of 
the clerical party as a class. 

Enlightened Catholic parents know very well that our 
schools are better than parochial schools, and that the attack 
upon our schools is organized chiefly by this Jesuit society. 
The Roman Catholic laymen themselves will be grateful to us 
for leading in an onset which will deliver them at last from 
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bondage. South American Catholics have shaken off the Jesuit 
yoke. In Chili there is a fine for sending a child to a Jesuit 
school for instruction. In the Argentine Republic the parochial 
schools are put under close supervision. That republic is so 
filled with the modern spirit that it will not submit to Jesuitisin 
for a moment. In nearly all the republics of South America 
the yoke of political Romanism has been shaken off, although 
the Catholic faith of the people has remained. Many of our 
Roman Catholics, devoutly attached to their faith, are still ill 
at ease under the power of this secret society in clerical form ; 
and if we raise a huge wave of popular indignation, I have no 
doubt will take advantage of it to assert their own liberties in 
the United States as they have in South America and in 
Mexico. Parochial schools are abolished in Mexico. In this 
foreign attack on your common schools you have an exhibition 
of disloyal secret oaths setting up unlawful claims, and intro- 
ducing here actually alien authority. Cardinal Manning, of 
London, himself well understanding the power of the secret 
organization of the Roman Catholic Church, says, — and he said 
this in public to Roman Catholic ecclesiastics, — “It is your 
mission, Holy Fathers, to bend and to break the will of an im- 
perial race.” I say from Chicago here, the city of the Great 
Lakes, to Cardinal Manning, that we have now, thank God, no 
slave and no king in this continent, and that we shall never go 
into bondage to any king or prelate on the other side of the 
sea. But you are in danger of having a struggle on that mat- 
ter, because you underrate the power of the Jesuit oath-bound 
secret organization. 

In the few minutes left me, what shall I say of Freemasonry ? 
It is an oath-bound secret organization. There are many good 
men init. It has not been guilty of high crimes and misdemean- 
ors, as Mormonism or Clan-na-Gaelism or Jesuitism has been; 
and yet it was generally believed at the time of the Morgan ex- 
citement that the skirts of Freemasonry were dipped in blood. 
I think we know pretty well what Freemasonry is. Iam nota 
bit curious about its secrets that are said not to be discovered. 
There is a certain childishness about the pretense of secrecy in 
Freemasonry that amuses us. We understand thoroughly well 
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what Freemasonry is, and many of us who have friends in the 
organization dislike to hear the full mischief of secret oaths 
discussed. But how far does our Vermont scythe swing? Ver- 
mont repealed the charter of one of these grand lodges. She 
took away from each chapter of that State all power to hold 
property. The law was aimed at Freemasonry as well as at 
other organizations, and aimed chiefly at Freemasonry in 1833. 
That law, if carried out everywhere, would sweep Freemasonry 
out of this country. 

Well, you would say that a considerable amount of charity 
would thus be struck off. The Masonic organization is a be- 
nevolent society. It takes care of a good many people. Free- 
masonry confines its benefactions to its own members, however, 
and unless you pay up your dues, and take three degrees, you 
do not get a handsome burial; and it is not certain that your 
widow will receive much attention. On the whole, the benefac- 
tions of Freemasonry do not amount to a third part of the fees 
paid in by the different members. It is said that Odd Fellow- 
ship is a more expensive institution than Freemasonry. Each 
of these organizations can afford to be tolerably benevolent to 
its own members. They take in so large an amount that they 
may well give out a small amount. I do most solemnly believe 
that all the good that Freemasons and Odd Fellows do might 
be better accomplished without any secrecy at all. I have no 
objection to their benevolent purposes. I make no attack on 
several of their minor principles. But hear the facts ascer- 
tained on legal evidence. One of the Masonic authorities —a 
leading member, and sometimes called the Poet Laureate — is 
quoted by Professor King as having said that, in 1830, 45,000 
out of 50,000 Masons then in the land abandoned their lodges, 
and by so doing substantially confessed that Morgan’s account 
of the oaths and ceremonies was correct. Think of forty-five 
out of every fifty abandoning the lodges after that exposure! 
That was one of the most stupendous pieces of testimony ever 
given concerning the oaths of Freemasonry. I do not care 
what the special phraseology is —there may be dispute about 
that. Here are actions that speak louder than words, — honest 
men going out of Freemasonry, because it had been practically 
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admitted that certain revelations concerning it were correct. 
We have had adhering Masons three or four times give testi- 
mony in the courts as to the character of their oaths. We have 
had seceding Masons do this again and again, so that there is 
in existence good legal evidence as to these oaths. It is uncon- 
troverted and incontrovertible that the Masonie oaths are such 
as the law does not call for. They would all be forbidden by 
the Vermont test. Swing that scythe, and you cut down all 
these oaths, because they are secret and illegal. 

You now and then obtain very frank expressions from some 
Masonic specialist. You find, for instance, an official of a Grand 
Lodge in Missouri saying in his report of 1867: — 


Not only do we know no North, no South, no East, no West, but 
we know no government save our own. ‘To every government, save 
that of Masonry, and to each and all alike, we are foreigners. We 
are a nation of men bound to each other only by Masonic ties, as citi- 
zens of the world, and that world the world of Masonry ; brethren to 
each other all the world over; foreigners to all the world besides. 


Now, if that is not buncombe and braggadocio, it is treason. 
Perhaps it is both. It would not mean much if an ill-balanced 
man, some unauthorized writer, were to utter sentiments of that 
sort; but every now and then sentiments of that kind crop out, 
and they are not repudiated. They are adopted and printed 
and scattered all over the land. The time has come when we 
must notice such threats as these. If disloyalty of this sort is 
anything but mere brass, it might lead to blood. 

What I maintain emphatically is that Masonry in itself thus 
sets up certain standards which cannot safely be recognized by 
loyal men. I do not say the Masons are disloyal. <A great 
many of them take the first oaths without knowing what comes 
with the other oaths. The idea of that double kind of humilia- 
tion! Taking an oath that you do not quite understand, and 
taking an oath not to reveal secrets that have not been revealed 
to you! That is tying a noose around your own neck with your 
own hands with your eyes shut. It is a degree of humiliation 
that I cannot conceive of a person of manliness submitting to. 
How men do it I do not know; but they do it. 
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The religious side of Masonry is far from satisfactory. It is 
said, and it is denied, that the name of our Lord is excluded 
from the reading of the Serip.ures in the Masonic lodges and 
from prayers in the presence of Masonic saints. It is affirmed 
distinctly that the name of Christ is always shut out on these 
occasions. Here I hold in my hand the order of exercises for 
initiation of a member in a Chicago lodge, and among hymns 
which are given here you have some with distinctly Christian 
titles: “My Faith Looks up to Thee,” “Near the Cross,” 
* Lead, Kindly Light,” and one entitled “ Christ, Our Pass- 
over.” The pill is gilded; and by opening the mouth wide and 
shutting the eyes tightly enough you can swallow it, even if 
you are a minister. But, for one, I do not envy the condition 
of the stomach that is filled with medicine of that kind. I 
cannot think that the breath of the Gospel would be sweet 
when the Holy Word is preached after a mass of those nau- 
seating ingredients have been swallowed by the pastor. 

Of all I wish to say of secret societies, this is the sum: — 

Seeret oaths — 

1. Can be shown historically to have often led to crime. 

2. Are natural sources of jealousy and just alarm to society 
at large. 

3. Are especially unfavorable to harmony and mutual con- 
fidence among men living together under popular institutions. 

4, Are dangerous to the general cause of civil liberty and 
just government. 

5. Are condemned by the severe denunciations of many of 
the wisest statesmen, preachers, and reformers. 

6. Are opposed to Christian principles, especially to those 
implied in these three texts : — 

“In secret I have said nothing.” 

“ Be not unequally yoked together with unbelievers.” 

“Give no offense in anything, that the ministry be not 
blamed.” 

7. Are forbidden in some portions of our Republic by the 
civil law, and ought to be in all portions. Many European 
governments hold Freemasonry under grave suspicion as a mask 
for conspiracies against throne and altar. In Prussia, Poland, 
Russia, and Spain Freemasonry is prohibited by law. 
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8. Are forbidden to church-members by some Christian 
denominations, and ought to be by all. 

The following denominations are committed by vote of their 
legislative assemblies, or by constitution, to the exclusion of 
Freemasons from church-membership: United Presbyterians, 
United Brethren, Seventh-Day Adventists, Christian Reformed 
Church, Primitive Baptists, Seventh-Day Baptists, Scandinavian 
Baptists, German Baptists or Dunkers, Friends, Norwegian 
Lutherans, Danish Lutherans, Swedish Lutherans, German 
Lutherans of Synodical Conference and General Council, Men- 
nonites, Moravians, Plymouth Brethren, Associate Presbyterian, 
Reformed Presbyterians, Free Methodists, Wesleyan Metho- 
dists, Hollanders of the Reformed Church, and various state 
and local associations of Baptists and Congregationalists.! 

Mr. Emerson says that the creed of Episcopacy in England 
is that by taste you are saved. Now, I fear that there are some 


1 In reply to many inquiries as to the author's position, the following letter 
was published some years ago on the question whether members of secret societies 
should be admitted to church-membership : — 


Dear S1r,— Personally I am so much opposed to all secret societies, both of 
the major and minor orders, that I am not a member of any of them, and intend 
never to become a member. The provisions of your church rules I have read care- 
fully; and I confess that I sympathize with all their caution as to secret societies. 
You treat members of the minor orders more leniently than you do those of the 
major orders, and thus recognize the obvious demands of good sense and justice in 
the case. I think it important to make a distinction between secret societies and 
private societies. Any society whose members have taken oaths that would prevent 
their answering candidly questions put to them as witnesses in a court of law or equity, 
or in a church examination, I call a secret society. In Salt Lake City, for example, 
a Mormon judge lately refused to state before a jury what happened in an endow- 
ment house on an occasion of a certain polygamistic marriage. He was perfectly 
silent or else gave evasive replies, when cross-questioned as to the secrets of the 
Mormon oaths. The judge very properly committed the refractory witness to jail 
for contempt of court. Members of any secret society which makes itself an au- 
thority above the state and church should be excluded from church-membership. 

My definition of a simple private society is one which has no secrets that pre- 
vent candid and full testimony on the part of its members when they are examined 
under oath in legal or church courts. Some of the minor orders are well known to 
be of this description. 

Adhering to this distinction, I should say that members of secret societies, in 
my sense of the word, may be, and that those of merely private societies, in my 
sense of the word, may not be justly excluded from church-membership. 

Yours respectfully, JoserH Cook, 
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people, some very excellent people, who believe that by the good 
things in Freemasonry we are saved. That is an immensely 
unsafe creed. Ido not say that Freemasonry teaches nothing 
but deism. Freemasonry claims that it does not deny Revela- 
tion; but, 1 suppose, it eliminates some things from the New 
Testament when it uses Scriptural extracts before a lodge. “ It 
cannot be denied,” says the impartial “ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica,” “that the German, Dutch, Belgian, and French maga- 
zines of the craft occasionally exhibit a tone which is not favor- 
able to Christianity, regarded as a special revelation.” 

Many will say: “Go into a lodge. There are a hundred 
who are not church-members in that lodge; you may do good 
there. The more church-members of you who are there, the less 
likely the lodge is to do mischief.” But you may be bound 
hand and foot in the lodge to measures that you detest, and 
your oaths make it important for you to submit to the majority. 
How are you to maintain there your Christian standards? 
Many of you leave when you find the lodges going in unchris- 
tian courses. Why can you not help to dissuade young men 
from going into the paths that you find so rough? Why cannot 
you open your lips and say to all who are out, Stay out? 

If Euripides, who was once nearly torn in pieces by an 
Athenian audience because supposed to ridicule certain mys- 
teries of ancient secret societies, were here, he would advise 
those who are outside of secret societies to stay out. If Socrates 
were here, he would advise you to stay out. If the Apostles 
were here, they would say: “ Be not unequally yoked together 
with unbelievers.” ‘Give no offense, that the ministry be not 
blamed.” If Christ, our Lord, were here, He would say: “I 
spake ever openly. In secret I have said nothing.” The expe- 
rience of many generations justifies those churches which oppose 
secret oaths, and those commonwealths that have made them 
illegal, and the scores of eminent statesmen, preachers, and 
reformers who have warned the world against them. 

Allow me to summon into the presence of this assembly a few 
of the foremost opponents of secret societies, and to ask you, as 


the distinguished procession passes before us, to weigh their 
testimonies. 
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John Hancock: “1 am opposed to all secret associations.” 

Samuel Adams: “1 am decidedly opposed to all secret so- 
cieties whatever.” 

Chief Justice John Marshall : “The institution of Masonry 
ought to be abandoned as one capable of much evil, and inca- 
pable of producing any good which might not be effected by safe 
and open means.” 

John Quincy Adams: “I am prepared to complete the 
demonstration before God and man, that the Masonic oaths, 
obligations, and penalties cannot by any possibility be reconciled 
to the laws of morality, of Christianity, or of the land.” 

Thaddeus Stevens: “ By Freemasonry, trial by jury is trans- 
formed into an engine of despotism and Masonic fraud.” 

Edward Everett: “ A secret society so widely diffused and 
connected, puts a vast power, capable of the most dangerous 
abuse, into hands irresponsible to the public.” 

General U. S. Grant: “ All secret oath-bound political 
parties are dangerous to any nation, no matter how pure or how 
patriotic the motives and principles which first bring them to- 
together.” 

President Millard Fillmore: “The Masonic fraternity 
tramples upon our rights, defeats the administration of justice, 
and bids defiance to every government which it cannot control.” 

Charles Francis Adams: *“ Every man who takes a Masonic 
oath forbids himself from divulging any criminal act, unless it 
might be murder or treason, that may be communicated to him 
under the seal of fraternal bond, even though such concealment 
were to prove a burden upon his conscience and a violation of 
his bounden duty to society and to his God.” 

Thurlow Weed: “I now look back through an interval of 
fifty-six years with a conscious sense of having been governed 
through the Anti-Masonic excitement by a sincere desire, first 
to vindicate the violated laws of my country, and next, to ar- 
rest the great power and dangerous influences of Secret Socie- 
ties.” 

William IT. Seward : “ Before I would place my hand be- 
tween the hands of other men in a secret lodge, order, class, or 
council, and, bending on my knee before them, enter into com- 
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bination with them for any object, personal or political, good or 
bad, I would pray to God that that hand and that knee mighit 
be paralyzed, and that I might become an object of pity and 
even the mockery of my fellow-men.” 

Disraeli, Lord Beaconsfield: “In conducting the govern- 
ments of the world there are not only sovereigns and ministers, 
but secret orders to be considered, which have agents every- 
where 





reckless agents, who countenance assassination, and, if 
necessary, can produce a massacre.” 

Moses Stuart: “ For a long time I neither knew nor cared 
about the subject of Masonry, but recent attention to it has 
filled me with astonishment; as to some things contained in it, 
with horror. The trifling with oaths and with the awful name 
of the ever-blessed God, is a feature which I cannot contem- 
plate but with the deepest distress.” 

Charles Sumner: “I find two powers here in Washington 
in harmony, and both are antagonistical to our free institu- 
tions, and tend to centralization and anarchy, Freemasonry and 
slavery ; and they must both be destroyed if our country is to 
be the home of the free, as our ancestors designed it.” 

Gerrit Smith: “ Masonry murdered Morgan. If it could 
not conceal his murderers, it nevertheless protected them. It 
overrode the laws of the land and ruled the courts and ballot- 
boxes. Moreover, it is capable of repeating these crimes. Why 
then should we not dread secret societies, and do what we ean 
to bring them to an end ?” 

Dwight L. Moody: “Ido not see how any Christian, most 
of all a Christian minister, can go into these secret lodges with 
unbelievers. They say they can have more influence for good, 
but I say they can have more influence for good by staying out 
of them, and then reproving their evil deeds. Abraham had 
more influence for good in Sodom than Lot had. If twenty-five 
Christians go into a secret lodge with fifty who are not Chris- 
tians, the fifty can vote anything they please, and the twenty- 
five will be partakers of their sins. They are unequally yoked 
with unbelievers. ‘But, Mr. Moody,’ some say, ‘if you talk that 
way you will drive all the members of secret societies out of 
your meetings and out of your churches.’ But what if I do? 
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Better men will take their places. Give them the truth any- 


way, and if they would rather leave their churches than their 
lodges the sooner they get out of the churches the better. I 
would rather have ten members who are separated from the 
world than a thousand such members. Come out from the 
lodge. Better one with God than a thousand without Him. 
We must walk with God, and if only one or two go with us it 
is all right.” 

George F’. Pentecost: ‘‘God’s Word prohibits the believer 
from forming alliances with the ungodly in society. Whenever 
the Christian surrenders himself to the society of the unbeliev- 
ing world, his heart will be led away from God. This is espe- 
cially true of thousands of Christian men who have deliberately 
yoked themselves up with unbelievers in all manner of secret 
societies. This course of false alliance is doing more mischief 
to individual Christian men by turning their hearts away from 
God and his service, and to the church by depleting and rob- 
bing her of her male membership, than any other one enemy of 
Christ. There never was a time when the ery, ‘Come out from 
among them and be ye separate, saith the Lord,’ was more 
needed than now.” 

Rev. F. A. Noble: “This I say without hesitation, that any 
society whose leading men can use its machinery to plot and 
accomplish murder, and whose method of reform is the method 
of the incendiary, the bomb-thrower, and the assassin, ought to 
be swept from the face of the earth! At any rate, such a soci- 
ety can offer no justification for its existence under the Ameri- 
ean flag or within the jurisdiction of American law. Every 
instinct of liberty, every instinct of right cries out for its utter 
extermination, and that at once! It is un-American in its spirit 
and aim, and at heart it is evidently disloyal to the American 
government.” 

Ex-President Charles G. Finney: “We have the implied 
testimony of Freemasons themselves, that the Christian church 
ought to have no fellowship with Freemasonry, and that those 
who adhere intelligently and determinedly to such an institution 
have no right to be in the Christian church. God demands, 
and the world has a right to expect, that the church will take 
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due action and bear a truthful testimony in respect to this insti- 
tution. She cannot now innocently hold her peace. The light 
has come. Fidelity to God and to the souls of men require that 
the church, which is the light of the world, should speak out, 
and should take such action as will plainly reveal her views of 
the compatibility or incompatibility of Freemasonry with the 
Christian religion.” 

Wendell Phillips : ‘Secret societies under our free govern- 
ment are not needed for any good purpose, and can be used for 
any bad purpose. I wish you success most heartily in your 
efforts to arouse the community to the danger of Secret Socie- 
ties. They are a great evil; entirely out of place in a republic, 
and no patriot should join or uphold them. Considering the 
great forces which threaten the welfare of the nation, and how 
readily and efficiently they can use any secret organizations, 
such should not be allowed to exist.” 

Let those who are outside of oath-bound secret societies stay 
out. I exhort you to stay out in the name of personal inde- 
pendence; stay out in the name of patriotism; stay out in the 
name of Christianity. And to you who are inside oath-bound 
organizations, I say, Come out as patriots; come out as Chris- 
tians; come out as unmanacled men.! 


1 Since this address was delivered, the assassination of the Chief of Police of 
New Orleans, by agents of the Mafia, a notorious secret organization of Italians, 
has led to proceedings of national and international importance. A Report just 
issued by the United States government specifies more than forty assassinations 
which have been perpetrated within a few years, in Louisiana, by the members of 
this infamous society. 
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ENGLISH CRITICISM OF AMERICAN SOCIETY. 


Mr. STANLEY, on his recent tour as a lecturer in the United States, visited 
ninety-one towns. One of his companions in travel was a cousin of Mrs. 
Stanley, Mr. Hamilton Aidé, who writes in the “ Nineteenth Century” an 
article containing several serious and some amusing blunders, but also a 
number of shrewd and just observations, on the “ Social Aspects of Amer- 
ican Life.” His opportunities were brief and seem not to have brought 
him into large contact with the best side of our civilization, but he saw the 
country from many points of view, and was certainly not misled by par- 
tiality for American fashions. The most useful parts of his article we re- 
produce, although these, as will be seen, are not wholly free from erroneous 
judgments. 


Those who do not know the United States are apt to speak 
of the nation as of one people. Of course to the American it 
is a truism that the agglomeration of various nationalities has 
produced the most diverse and even opposed characteristics ; 
but upon the Englishman who would form anything but the 
vaguest idea of America, it is necessary to impress this. 

I know of how few books, or articles, touching the contem- 
poraneous history of an alien country can it be said, as an 
American said to me of Mr. Bryce’s “ American Common- 
wealth,” “The knowledge it shows of our political institutions 
is simply amazing.” It is true, as Mr. Bryce observes, that 
there is a certain broad similarity of type; that one American 
is more like another American than one Englishman is like 
another Englishman. A man who steps out of the beaten path 
and shows any originality is at once styled “a crank.” Yet 
the conditions of life in the Eastern and Western States are so 
different that the observations made in one city do not apply 
necessarily to another ; and even in the East the rival cities re- 
gard each other with a jealousy which would resent any con- 
founding of their idiosyncrasies. In New York the Irish pop- 
ulation preponderates so largely that political power and civic 
influence are wholly in their hands. If one asks how it comes 
about that so rich a community can allow its streets to remain 
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in the disgraceful condition in which they are, there is the same 
invariable reply : ‘“* We are in the hands of the Irish. None of 
the millionaires who live here have any power to alter the state 
of things.” In Cincinnati, and other cities, it is the German 
element that prevails. Newspapers, institutions of all kinds, 
and the cultivation of the higher class of music color the exist- 
ence, and must largely affect the mental development of the 
younger generation. In San Antonio I was told there were 
seventeen distinct nationalities. Im New Orleans there is, as 
the world has been made well aware lately, in addition to the 
French creoles, a very large Italian settlement. And when you 
have done with the negro in the South (though you never have 
done with him entirely throughout the United States) you take 
up the Chinese, and find whole quarters of the cities and occa- 
sionally a village in California inhabited by them. So many 
nationalities interfused with the native population must necessa- 
rily alter the complexion of each State. Yet some qualities are 
of universal growth here. 

Self-dependence, enterprise, and perseverance seem indige- 
nous to the American soil, and munificence towards his native 
city a virtue which nearly every wealthy citizen considers a 
paramount duty. Whether among those who have carved a 
name for themselves on tables of stone, as inventors or pio- 
neers, the men who have opened up and civilized vast tracts of 
this great continent, or those who have rendered services to 
mankind in yet wider fields of science, the same characteristics 
are marked. The true American cannot understand the delight 
of repose: to him inactivity is irritating; whether it be the 
building up of a city or of a private fortune, whether the ob- 
ject be personal or patriotic, an almost feverish energy directs 
his movements. Chicago stands as a testimony of this — a city 
burnt down but a few years since, and now the biggest in area 
throughout the States. An American is never discouraged, 
never disheartened. Where an Englishman fails, and is heard 
of no more, the instances here of wealth, won by daring specu- 
lation, lost, and then won back again, are of every-day occur- 
rence. The reverse of this golden medal is that moneyed suc- 
cess — at all hazards — is too much held up to youth as the aim 
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of existence. To some of us it seems that there are things bet- 
ter worth striving for than such success. 

But at least one must admit that, when accomplished here, it 
is sealed by splendid gifts of patriotism and beneficence. Such 
buildings as the Californian Academy of Sciences, the Astor 
and Lenox Libraries in New York, the Newbery Library in 
Chicago, the Corcoran Art Gallery in Washington, and numer- 
ous hospitals, colleges, and museums in nearly every city 
throughout the States are evidences of this great public spirit. 

I cannot say that my observation has led me to the same con- 
clusions as Mr. Bryce, in the estimate he forms of “ the pleas- 
antness of American life.” It is probably true that the lower 
orders are happier, earning as they do larger wages, and with 
the well-founded hope of growing richer and rising in the social 
scale. The workman with ten shillings a day, the housemaid 
with fifty or sixty, pounds a year, need not be gnawed by envy 
and hatred of those born in another sphere, such as corrodes 
the peace of mechanics inoculated with socialistic doctrine in 
Europe. But from what I observed of the upper classes in 
America I did not receive the impression that they were more 
contented, or in any sense happier, than persons in the same 
station in England. Among the men the weariness that follows 
overwork, among the women the disease of unquiet longing for 
change, are not concomitants of happiness. 

The restlessness of American women, which takes different 
—and often very laudable — forms, is another expression of 
the same truth, as it seems to me. The woman of fashion, 
eager for excitement, is probably, in the main, much the same 
in London or New York; but the very charm of her manner, 
so blithe and bird-like, twittering from subject to subject, never 
dull, never too long poised upon the same twig, makes of the 
typical New York lady a very different being from her English 
equivalent. She needs no rest. Country life means for her 
Newport, Lenox, to travel, to yacht, or to fill a villa residence 
with city acquaintances for a few weeks. The repose of a home 
far from the metropolis, with its small village interests and ob- 
ligations, or the breezy monotony of a Highland moor, are 
alike unknown to her. The rocking-chair, in which she will 
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sway herself for hours together, illustrates her condition of 
* unrest, which men miscall delight.”” She requires movement, 
physical or intellectual, “all the time.” She is never seen 
with a needle in her hand; and this is not only true of New 
York; throughout the length and breadth of America, it may 
have been chance, but I never once saw a lady working. The 
employment, unless necessitated (when I feel sure she would 
stitch as conscientiously as Hood's shirt-maker), is too repose- 
ful, too unstimulating to the American female mind. She will 
attend Browning lectures, and Wagner expositions, and lec- 
tures on the Aztecs, and spiritual séances, and lay-sermons 
upon every subject under the sun; she will take up some study, 
she will attend classes, and work far more assiduously than the 
average Englishwoman (not the Girton and Newnham one), 
who considers when she has left the schoolroom that her educa- 
tion is complete. But having few servants, and rarely a large 
family, her household duties are light; and her eager mind, 
abhorring a vacuum, seeks for food in the world of pleasure, or 
of knowledge to be gained less from books than from personal 
oral exposition. This feverishness is, no doubt, partly due to 
early education. The child is never a child in America, as we 
understand the word. The infant's petulant irresponsibility is 
subject to little or no restraint, as those who have dwelt in ho- 
tels where there were several children can testify. Later on, a 
constant round of excitement stimulates their poor little brains 
at the season when in the intervals between their lessons they 
most need rest. 

New York is naturally a more cosmopolitan city than any 
other in the United States. Though in others a very large pro- 
portion may be foreigners, they have fallen, more or less, into 
American ways of living. New York has grown more and more 
European. ‘they are called “ Anglomaniacs ” who imitate our 
manners and customs, and, as far as possible, our mode of 
speech. Such remarks as I shall make, therefore, on peculiari- 
ties which struck me in social intercourse with the inhabitants 
of many of the large cities, and some of the smaller towns in 
America, do not apply to New York or Washington ; refer 
rather to a primitive condition of things which has passed 
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away in all the great Eastern cities. Yet there are customs 
which retain so firm a hold, even in Washington, that the broom 
which sweeps diligently, till all countries now are nearly on a 
level in their social institutions, has been unable to dislodge 
these accretions of etiquette. 

As arule the Bostonian of the upper class speaks so like a 
well-educated Englishman — not the utterer of debased coin 
which passes current as fashionable slang — that, except for the 
pronunciation of a word occasionally, it would be difficult to de- 
tect his nationality. A vast deal of nonsense has been written 
about Bostonian “cultshure,” its eager rush after “some new 
thing,” the blue-stockingism of its women, the nil admirari at- 
titude of its men. This is very far from being the truth of all 
but a small section of that delightful society. There is an in- 
tellectual activity which occasionally may take a foolish current, 
driven into fresh channels by curiosity in esoteric Buddhism or 
Faith cure, an infant prodigy or a propagandist of Nihilism. 
But the men and women of Boston are too healthy in mind 
and body, are too well equipped with American humor, to en- 
tertain such terrible angels for long unawares. I was taken to 
the very stronghold of female “ cultshure,” the Wellesley Col- 
lege, which far exceeds our Girton or Newnham in size, scope, 
and capacity. My visit to this noble institution, erected and 
endowed by a father in memory of his lost son, will always be 
a pleasant recollection. The girls seemed so happy: in spite 
of their assiduous cultivation of fields where the learned dig 
for “ roots,” their joyousness was their chief characteristic. It 
was infectious. Nor were the lady patronesses of the college, 
who escorted us there in a body, in the least appalling. One 
of them, who was elderly, said to me, with a merry twinkle of 
her eye, “I am going to open a ball next week. My son has 
sent for me, and when a son sends to his old mother for such a 
purpose, why, she is bound, as they say with us, to tumble.” 

Dear ladies of Boston, do not take umbrage at this quotation 
and ery out, “ We never talk like that!” It is because I am 
so anxious to remove the slander of priggishness from your rep- 
utation that I dare to record a speech which delighted me. 

Better, and more to the purpose I have in view, would it be 
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if I could record the brilliant talk, the sparkling wit, that scin- 
tillated like fire-flies round the small dinner-tables at which it 
has been my privilege to sit. But the give and take — the 
thrust and parry — how can they be reproduced? The whole 
has melted away, like the neiges d’antan ; only the earth has 
been refreshed and stintulated, and one carries away from that 
society the aroma of flowers, perpetually springing up. No 
seed falls there but it germinates. Art, literature, all subjects 
that are of common interest, find the rich soil ready to receive 
them. Never out of London have I heard such conversation 
in our own tongue, without any sense of labor or self-conscious- 
ness, as I have listened to in Boston. In this respect no other 
city in the United States can approach it. New York has its 
conspicuous orators, its wise lawyers, its charming wits; but 
they do not form part of its “ society.” Washington is po- 
litical, progressive, fashionable: it cares nothing for pictures ; 
it rarely discusses books; it is a good deal self-occupied, self- 
centred, and the talk is consequently either too heavy or too 
locally light to be very interesting. Statesmen and diplomatists 
stand on the edge of very thin ice; the interchange of courte- 
sies is abundant, but they seldom adventure far away from 
land. <A few years will, no doubt, make a difference in the tone 
of its society. In the great political centre of the United 
States a number of wealthy citizens from various parts of the 
country are settling yearly, and importing educational and in- 
tellectual needs that must be met; but at present it is one of 
the few large cities in which there are no private collections of 
pictures ; and a good concert, or a good company of players, is 
only an occasional boon. On the other hand the receptions at 
the White House, where every citizen is entitled to enter and 
shake the President’s hand, and those remarkable afternoon 
teas given by the wives of certain ministers of state, who, by 
established usage, must be in evening dress, while their visitors 
are in walking attire — such gatherings as these can hardly be 
regarded as social relaxations. There are beautiful balls and 
great diplomatic dinners; and among the residents at Washing- 
ton are some very delightful people; but from its official posi- 
tion its society is more stiff — has less plasticity — than that of 
New York or Boston. , 
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While on the subject I cannot resist quoting an advertise- 
ment I copied from a New York paper, as showing in a charac- 
teristic manner how conversation may be regarded as a fine 
art. 


It may not be generally known that half a dozen gentlewomen earn a 
handsome living in New York city by holding conversation classes, and giv- 
ing private lessons in that most difficult of arts. The members, as a rule, 
represent the very best social element, being men and women of polite 
birth and breeding. Naturally the majority of those who apply for in- 
struction are miniature youths and maidens, boys and girls just graduating 
from the schoolroom, who take a preparatory course before their formal 
entrée into the drawing-room. Then again elderly persons come and insist 
on private coaching, and these the professors say are hardest to teach. 
Often shy and filled with consternation at the sound of their own voices, it 
is next to impossible to instill courage or grace into their manner of talking. 
They are not only taught the art of selecting suitable topics, with happy 
comments on the same, but are advised against long-winded anecdotes, 
dreary stories, tiresome personal and family affairs, risqué allusions, sarcasm, 
and scandal. Then the careful professor gives laughing lessons, that in- 
clude a correct modulation of the voice and a stern repression of the giggle. 
She stimulates the despondent by showing how much attention has to do 
with catching up the thread of a conversation and carrying it on to enter- 
taining lengths. One of her maxims teaches that a courteous, intelligent 
listener has already learned a potent secret in developing the agreeable 
talker. She knows how to practice politeness and patience, that are indis- 
pensable virtues for the conversazione. 


American hospitality is proverbial and justly so. It is con- 
ceived in the true Old English spirit, which has died away, 
shamefaced, amid our own conventionalities. We are, for the 
most part, afraid now to ask the friend we meet in the street 
to share our simple dinner. If we cannot kill the fatted calf 
we dare not offer him cold mutton. And so it comes about that 
many a pleasant evening, such as our forefathers would have 
enjoyed “across the walnuts and the wine,” is missed. Here 
it is not so. 

Dinners as a rule in private houses are less good and less 
well-served than I expected to find them; but when one learns 
the difficulty of procuring and retaining servants, the only won- 
der is that they are as good as they are. Nearly all houses — 
even the wealthy ones — are under-served, according to English 
ideas. The servants are paid enormous wages ; and each man 
and woman does the work of two, if not of three. 
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The servants generally remain but a few months in one situa- 
tion. Like every one else, they are restless— require move- 
ment, change. It suits the head of the family to break up his 
establishment when he travels abroad, or goes to a fashionable 
resort in his own country to inhabit a monster hotel. And it 
equally well suits the “establishment” to go to the monster 
hotel and get advanced wages for the crowded season. So it 
comes about that old servants, except negroes in the Southern 
States, are unknown. In the West the difficulty of obtaining 
any but slatternly Irish girls increases every year. 

The construction of most houses in the great cities — New 
York like the rest —shows the difference that exists between 
the American idea of comfort and ours. The love of privacy, 
so prominent a feature in the English character, is unknown : 
the privilege of exclusion, so rigidly enforced in the walls and 
fences of our gardens, the closed doors of our withdrawing- 
rooms on the first floor, is rarely enforced here. The house 
being heated throughout with hot air, all parts of it are equally 
warm. The “parlor” on the ground floor is only separated 
from the passage by a curtain. Another curtain, probably 
not even drawn, divides it from the central hall, up which the 
staircase winds. And opposite this a curtained archway leads 
into the dining-room. When people have confidences to com- 
municate in an American house they must be reduced to whis- 
pering or must retire to their bedrooms. This is the almost 
universal plan of the moderate-sized dwellings in New York — 
a plan necessitated by the narrow frontage afforded to each. 

Where there is wealth there is often sumptuousness — splen- 
did tapestries, embroideries, and stuffs; priceless carpets, and 
cabinets, and curios; while the walls of many houses are 
adorned with modern French pictures, which, owing to the sys- 
tematic exclusion of light, it is quite impossible to see. In 
many houses where I was taken expressly to inspect the pic- 
tures at leisure, the upper shutters remained closed, and in some 
of the interior rooms the gas had to be lit in order to discover 
that there were any pictures at all. These facts and the exas- 
perating similarity between all the private collections through- 
out the States lead me to doubt whether there is much real, 
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honest, individual love of the works collected. I knew before 
I entered each house exactly what I should find: a certain 
number of Corots — so called at least, for I trust that the mas- 
ter would have disowned half those spongy secretions of soap- 
suds — Daubignys, Troyons, a Diaz or two, and occasionally a 
Millet; all admirable painters, whom any lover of the art is 
glad to greet, if the examples of their talent be worthy of them. 
Still one has an impatient wish to enlarge the circle occasion- 
ally, and not to feel that the mind and taste of the collector 
were as nothing in the stereotyped list of pictures it was becom- 
ing he should purchase. 

It is impossible to say what a lady cares chiefly for — what 
she does, how she lives — from an inspection of her “ parlor.” 
A correct sameness reigns alike in the abode of the brilliant 
woman of fashion, the student of Browning and Carlyle, the 
devotee of Wagner, or the uninspired lover of domesticity. 

I have alluded to the general absence of walls or fences, not 
only to separate one villa from another, but to protect all from 
public intrusion. It is rare that there is any division between 
private property and the road along which the tram-car passes. 
This is enough to account for the fact that gardens, except on 
large properties, are rarely seen. The English cottage, with 
its strip of ground, cram-full of color, its paling and wicket 
gate, is unknown in the Eastern States. In California the way- 
sides are bordered with geranium, cactus, or pampas grass- 
woven into an impenetrable hedge, behind which you see that 
in every available inch of ground arums are thrusting up their 
white cornucopias ; eschscholtzias fling down their gold before 
the door, while roses enlace their white and crimson arms above 
it. True, nature asks little here from the hand of man, while 
in the East she requires to be fed and carefully tended. When 
I remarked how little floriculture seemed to interest the dwell- 
ers in New England I was always met by the same reply: * La- 
bor is so dear.” “ But,” I objected, “with us the city clerk, 
returning to his suburban home at the end of a hard day, the 
railway porter, nay, even the laborer, who has been delving for 
eight or nine hours, will turn to with his spade at the bit of 
garden he has made round his cottage ; and somehow the flow- 
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ers seem to bloom there more abundantly than in the rich man’s 
demesne hard by.” The fact is, the true love of flowers, the 
patient, careful love — not the cupidity for cut roses at two dol- 
lars apiece — does not seem to be inherent in the national char- 
acter. In the cities men are prodigal of bouquets to the ladies 
they desire to honor, and a favorite belle is “ bunched” to an 
embarrassing degree if she desires to appear impartial on the 
occasion of a great ball. But this is far away from the healthy 
pleasure that, in England, country folk of all ranks take in the 
rearing of flowers. 

Never have I listened to oratory more persuasive, or delivered 
with more art, a finer humor, or a more convincing assumption 
of the sentiment proper to the occasion. The ready wit, the 
imperturbable good humor — yea, though his antagonist should 
hit below the belt — these are extraneous to the histrionic 
power: these are graces for which American orators in their 
post-prandial speeches are surely preéminent among the nations 
of the earth. This long-suffering under sharp personal attack 
I confess took me by surprise. We are accustomed, and I think 
justly, to consider the nation as over-sensitive to criticism from 
foreigners, especially from the English ; and the reason for this 
is obvious. But it is not true as regards the criticism or the 
ridicule Americans will impose upon themselves. It was my 
good fortune to be present at a great public dinner once where 
no reporters were admitted and I was the only stranger pres- 
ent. Some questions of municipal administration were dis- 
cussed. Speaker after speaker rose, and denounced in scathing 
terms the corruption, the neglect, the incompetence that reigned 
throughout that great nameless city. Unsparing, almost fero- 
cious in attack, and distinguished in many cases by a Juvenal- 
like satire, these speeches all met with sympathetic applause. 
No one rose, as I heard of a man doing in court here, to ex- 
claim, ‘* These allegations are false, sir, and the alligator knows 
it!” The last speech contained a charge the truth of which 
was so borne home to me during my sojourn ,in the States that 
I have never forgotten the gist of it, though of course I cannot 
pretend to reproduce the words. 
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What lies at the root of all this evil? The Press! Which of us here 
present would be willing to undertake the duties of any prominent post in 
this city, knowing to what he and all his family would be immediately ex- 
posed ? His secrets dragged to light, his honor impugned, his buried past 
unearthed — no slander too foul to be fastened on his name — and all with- 
out redress! You may shoot the editor of a paper in which your wife or 
daughter has been traduced, and a jury will acquit you of murder ; but if 
you bring an action against him for libel you will never obtain a conviction, 
or if you do, the penalty imposed will be a mockery. And whose fault is 
this? It is yours, gentlemen — yours, who do not resolve to put down with 
a strong hand this crying infamy, this disgrace to your country. In no 
other land would such outrages upon private individuals be tolerated. We 
boast of being a free people. I tell you that the Czar of all the Russias is 
not so great a tyrant as this Press of ours. No man’s house is safe from its 
intrusion, no man’s character secure from its attacks. Until we resolve to 
cut out this plague-spot upon our civilization, which is eating into the heart 
of the nation, corrupting what is purest in the young, poisoning the daily 
draught of those who have lived and suffered, until we do this, the best citi- 
zens among us will stand aloof. Only those who have “squared” the 
newspapers, or are callous to obloquy, will get into the pillory to be pelted 
with rotten eggs. 


In some such words as these the speaker inveighed against a 
public scandal of which, indeed, there can be but one opinion. 
America is a young giant through whose veins the generous 
blood courses more quickly every year; who is stretching his 
limbs as he learns the resources of his growing strength; a 
youthful Samson, justly charged with many of the faults of a 
passionate immaturity, but full of promise and of interest to 
those who are watching the development of his thews and sin- 
ews. The unprejudiced foreigner who visits the United States 
cannot but wish this young athlete God-speed upon his course. 
It is not an easy one; but if his judgment and his courage be 
equal to his strength, the difficulties that beset him will all in 
time be overcome. 
HamILTon AIDE. 
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BRITISH IMPERIAL FEDERATION. 


SPEECH OF LORD SALISBURY. 


Ir is an important sign of the times when an English Con- 
servative Prime Minister cordially favors a scheme so vast, 
complex, and difficult as British Imperial Federation. Having 
often defended this great political project ourselves in England, 
India, Australia, and Canada, we rejoice to see the unmistak- 
able, although naturally enough slow, advance of the good and 
great cause. Even the “ London Times” now champions it. 


A deputation of the Imperial Federation League waited upon Lord 
Salisbury at the Foreign Office, June 17, to urge the Government to con- 
vene a conference of the self-governing countries of the British Empire, 
“to consider the question of securing to them a real and effective share in 
the privileges and responsibilities of a united Empire, under conditions 
which are consistent with the present political constitution of the United 
Kingdom, and with the self-government possessed by the colonies.” 
Amongst those present were the Earl of Aberdeen, the Earl of Winchelsea 
and Nottingham, Lord Brassey, Lord Addington, the Hon. A. Brassey, Sir 
Daniel Cooper, Mr. Oscar Browning, Mr. Moreton Frewen, Sir Alfred Hick- 
man, Mr. Welldon, and the following members of Parliament: Sir John 
Colomb, Colonel Blundell, and Messrs. Osborne, Morgan, Ferguson, Agg- 
Gardner, Howell, Kimber, Lawson, Loder, M’Arthur, Morrison, Rankin, 

foward Vincent, and Webster, and Mr. Loring, secretary. 

Lord Brassey, after apologizing for the absence of the President of the 
League, Lord Rosebery, said that the reason for making this request at 
the present time was that five years had elapsed since the last colonial con- 
ference was held. If he had to suggest the business with which the confer- 
ence should deal, he might admit that at the present time public opinion 
was not matured with reference to the difficult question of the participation 
of the self-governing qualities in controlling the foreign policy of the Em- 
pire. At the same time, the subject might with advantage be discussed. 
Then the question of Imperial defense was in a more forward stage. That 
was the main subject of the discussion at the last colonial conference, and 
since that time important events had occurred. He particularly referred to 
the visit of inspection by General Edwards to the Australian colonies. The 
report of General Edwards had made Australian statesmen sensible of the 
importance of united action. The note of federation had been sounded by 
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Sir Henry Parkes, and had met with a warm and cordial response. What 
the Australian statesmen were endeavoring to do for themselves, that, they 
ventured to urge, her Majesty’s Government should do for the united Em- 
pire. [Cheers.] The people of the United Kingdom had to bear the en- 
tire cost of the protection and development of the Empire. It was scarcely 
possible that this condition of affairs couid long subsist. In the near future 
some readjustment of the burdens would be required. Already the colonies 
had done much to assist us by charging themselves with the responsibility 
of their own defense ; and they hoped the colonies would do more. Just 
as India assisted by sending her troops to form a large part of the garrison 
at Aden, so it seemed reasonable to anticipate that Australia might help us 
at Singapore or at Hongkong, and so the Canadian Dominion might help us 
in the West Indies, the Bermudas, and at Halifax. They left to the dis- 
cretion of her Majesty’s Government the decision of the time at which such 
a conference might with the greatest advantage be held. The information 
which was necessary for forming an opinion was in the hands of the Gov- 
ernment. Before sitting down, he might say that the League happily knew 
nothing about party ; and he was speaking the feeling of the deputation 
when he said that no statesman had done more in recent years for the cause 
which they had at heart than the Prime Minister by his able and skillful 
conduct of the Foreign Office. [Cheers.] 

The other speakers were Mr. Osborne Morgan, M. P., Sir Daniel Cooper, 
General Laurie, Sir William Jervois, and Sir John Colomb, M. P. 

Lord Salisbury, who on rising was received with loud cheers, said in 
reply, —I have to thank you for a very interesting discussion, and to assure 
you that I have listened with the very greatest interest to all that has been 
said. No one can be more deeply convinced than I am of the profound 
importance of the subject with which you deal. It is nothing more nor less 
than the future of the British Empire. [Cheers.] And, if we acknow- 
ledge that the subject itself is important, we cannot say that there are not 
considerations which, as pressed upon us by General Laurie and by Sir John 
Colomb, point to the expediency of early bringing to maturity our deliber- 
ations upon the matter. As has been pointed out, owing to the operation of 
external causes and some external impulses, there is a feeling of unrest in 
Canada and even in Australia —a feeling which may not improperly be de- 
‘scribed as an unwillingness to continually acquiesce precisely in the present 
state of things. Sir John Colomb very justly pointed out a consideration 
of which, in my office, I am especially sensible, — the large portion of our 
foreign negotiations, our foreign difficulties, and the danger of foreign com- 
plications, which arise entirely from our colonial connections ; and that the 
effect is that, from time to time, we have to exercise great vigilance lest we 
should incur dangers which do not arise from any interest of our own, but 
arise entirely from the interests of the important and interesting communi- 
ties with which we are linked. [Cheers.] But the very caution with which 
your recommendation is drawn shows that you do not expect any decisive 
expression of the opinion of her Majesty’s Government to-day. I think 
you are very wise to have drawn it with that caution. 
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I quite assent to all that has been said of the extreme value of personal * 
communication. I quite think that no grave decision in reference to the 
relations between the colonies of this country ought to be taken, or could be 
taken, without personal communication with the statesmen who guide the 
colonies in those matters. [Cheers.] But I would venture to lay down, 
also, as a maxim, that we should not call them from their momentous avyo- 
cations, to put them to all the difficulty and all the labor and ail the cost of 
coming to this end of the world, unless we are prepared to lay before them 
for discussion some definite scheme of our own. [Hear, hear.] I do not 
say, such a scheme that we must adopt it with a resolution not to recede 
from it. It is not to be an unalterable determination ; but I think it would 
be a frivolity almost amounting to an insult, to ask those statesmen to 
come together here without any definite idea of what ought to be done, 
merely in the hope that some scheme would generate itself from the con- 
tact of so many distinguished minds. We should not venture to treat for- 
eign countries in such a way. If you summon a conference, you have 
always some proposition to make to that conference : you may not be cer- 
tain that you will carry it ; you may be prepared to make great concessions, 
great modifications ; but it would be an insult to summon a conference and 
to have no proposition to make to them when they come, —and I think the 
courtesy which in this matter is due to foreign countries is due to our own 
colonies as well. 

May I venture to make one further remark, which has been suggested to 
me by this debate? Lord Brassey, and, I think, several speakers, rather 
claimed it as a virtue on the part of the society that they had got no cut 
and dried scheme to propose. I think that is an extravagant modesty on 
their part. I do not know precisely what the meaning of the adjectives 
may be, but I think we are almost come to the time when schemes should 
be proposed, and that without them we shall not get very far. You have 
stated a problem to us to-night — I might almost call it anenigma. If I 
remember the words, we are to invite the colonies to share in the responsi- 
bilities and privileges of the Empire in such a manner as not to disturb the 
constitution of this country or that which is enjoyed by the colonies. Well, 
I think that, at all events, the solution of that problem does not lie upon the 
face of it [laughter], and that it will require the labor of many able brains 
before a satisfactory solution is arrived at. [Hear, hear. ] 

I will merely indicate the two difficulties. To make a united empire such 
as you have in Germany, or such as, in the largest sense of the word, you 
have in the United States — to make that out of the scattered elements of 
the Queen’s Empire, you have to solve two questions ; I would rather state 
it in German than in English,— you have to found a Zollverein and a 
Kriegsverein, a union for war and a union with respect to a Customs policy. 
Your difficulty with respect to a Customs policy you know. Lord Brassey 
said that the question was not advanced. Every English politician knows 
that in the strong fiscal convictions which animate this country, and in the 
fact that these convictions are not equally shared by our colonies, lies one 
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very serious difficulty of that Zollverein. [Hear, hear.] But for the 
Kriegsverein I believe that is more pressing still [hear, hear], because I see 
that the tendency of enterprise and science is every year more to annihilate 
space, that space will be annihilated for the purposes of war as well as of 
peace, and that the distance of the colonies from those who may attack 
them every year becomes less and less of a protection to them. [Hear, 
hear.] But a Kriegsverein means some common control of foreign policy ; 
a common control of foreign policy means a balance and appraisement of 
the voting value of the various elements of which the empire is composed, 
and, when you come to tot up that calculation, you cannot leave our Asiatic 
dependencies out of sight. [Hear, hear.] Those are difficulties which I 
but glance at, and I only glance at them for the purpose of convincing you 
that the matter is one not for vague and uncommitting sentiment, but for 
hard thinking and close examination, and the utmost effort that the highest 
patriotism and the strongest intellect of our times can give to a problem in 
which the future of the British Empire is concerned. [Loud cheers. ] 

Lord Brassey having thanked the Prime Minister for his courteous recep- 
tion and for his interesting and encouraging speech, the deputation with- 
drew. 


On the foregoing speech of Lord Salisbury the “ London 
Times” of June 8 makes the following suggestive comments : — 


The sentiments and aspirations to which the Imperial Federation League 
owes its birth, exercise a potent, and we trust a growing, influence over the 
English-speaking subjects of the Queen. A federation of the mighty brood 
of self-governing commonwealths which have been reared beneath the Brit- 
ish flag across the Atlantic, in South Africa, and in the Pacific, is a vision 
as splendid as ever fired the hearts of a free people. They are already 
wealthy, powerful, and prosperous states, and, should their progress remain 
unchecked by foreign invasion, or by some natural calamity now wholly un- 
foreseen, they have before them a future of boundless opulence and incal- 
culable influence upon the fortunes of mankind. To knit these scattered 
commonwealths to each other and to the mother country in ever closer 
union, and to weld the whole, along with our Crown colonies and our vast 
Indian dependency, into one solid and indissoluble Empire, is the great task 
which lies before the British statesmanship of the future. With the colo- 
nies massed around us we can hold our own in the ranks of the greatest of 
the world-powers. In extent of habitable territory, in population, and in 
natural resources we can compete with the mightiest of our rivals in Amer- 
ica and in Asia. Without them we must sink to the position of a merely 
European kingdom —a position which for England infallibly entails slow 
but sure decay. Men of all parties and of all opinions have long realized 
the absolute necessity of the colonies to the greatness of the mother coun- 
try. The question, to borrow Lord Salisbury’s words, yesterday, is ‘“ no- 
thing more or less than the future of the British Empire,” and the public 
have in a great measure realized the fact. 
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We are a cautious people, and we are always ready to commend prudence 
and reticence on the part of the promoters of a new undertaking. But we 
are practical as well as cautious, and we have a business-like habit of occa- 
sionally asking about all institutions, old and new, what is the use they 
serve. A good many people are inclined to make that inquiry about the 
Imperial Federation League just now, and if that body is well advised it 
will act upon the hint conveyed to it with such pointed courtesy by the Pre- 
mier and take prompt steps to justify its continued existence. 

When the Federation descend from that region of ‘‘ vague and uncom- 
mitting sentiment ” in which they at present disport themselves, to the elab- 
oration of some definite answer to the problems just touched on by Lord 
Salisbury, it will be time to think of inviting our fellow-citizens from across 
the oceans to consider it. Until that is done a conference would be prema- 
ture and not impossibly mischievous. There are at least three principal 
questions to be solved, and Lord Salisbury, while admitting the importance 
and even the urgency of the entire subject, declared that it would need the 
labor of many able brains to solve them. The Imperial Federation of the 
future, so far as it affects the self-governing colonies, must rest upon some 
permanent and satisfactory settlement of the commercial and the military 
relations between the several parts of the Empire and the Empire as a 
whole. We must have a Zollverein and a Kriegsverein, and while a Cus- 
toms union involves an entire revolution of the fiscal policy either of the 
mother country or of almost all the principal colonies, an effective war 
union entails the concession to all the integral parts of the Empire of a 
proportionate share in the control of our foreign affairs. Even the adjust- 
ment of these immensely difficult points does not exhaust the enigma of 
Imperial Federation. India supplies no small part of our fighting power, — 
and if the self-governing colonies were to receive a voice in the conduct of 
our foreign affairs, it would be impossible to shut out our Asiatic depen- 
dencies from all share in their determination. Lord Salisbury is as keenly 
sensible as any of the members of the Imperial Federation League to the 
real and urgent dangers of the present situation —a situation which is ag- 
gravated year by year as the progress of science tends to bring our possible 
enemies within striking distance of our most remote possessions ; nor does 
he ignore the moral claim which the United Kingdom has upon the colonies 
for aid in meeting the manifold perils to which they expose her. But he 
evidently does not believe that those dangers and perils are of the kind to 
be successfully disposed of by deputations and by loose, if patriotic, talk. 
Hard thinking and arduous study on the part of the best brains of Britain 
will cope with them yet, and the Imperial Federation League cannot do 
better than devote its utmost energies to them at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. 








BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES. 


SEaAson oF 1891. 
LECTURE III. 
FRUITFUL FAITH AMONG APOSTLES AND MARTYRS. 


The glorious company of the apostles praise Thee. The goodly fellowship of the 
prophets praise Thee. The noble army of martyrs praise Thee. The holy church 
throughout all the world doth acknowledge Thee. Thou, O Christ, art the King of 
Glory. Thou art the everlasting Son of the Father. —Tx Deum Laupamvs. 

I consider the gospels to be thoroughly genuine; for in them there is the effective 
reflection of a sublimity which emanated from the person of Christ ; and this is as 
Divine as ever the Divine appeared on earth. — GOETHE, Conversations with Ecker- 
mann. 


I. 


CHRISTIANITY is at once a philosophy, a kingdom, and a fel- 
lowship. As a philosophy, it asserts the necessity of man’s 
deliverance from the love and the guilt of sin; that is, the im- 
measurable human need of both a new birth and an atonement. 
This assertion it bases on strictly self-evident truth ; and, there- 
fore, as a philosophy, Christianity, so far forth as these two 
doctrines are concerned, is immutable, eternal, unassailable. 
As a kingdom, Christianity reveals God, Christ, and the Holy 
Spirit as one and as making provision for man’s deliverance 
from the love of sin and the guilt of it. The atonement, which 
reason shows to be necessary, the history of the incarnation 
shows to have been actually made. As a fellowship, Christian- 
ity teaches the communion of saints in an organized church on 
earth, and of all saints here and hereafter with each other and 
with their Lord. 

So vast is the reach of Christianity that the most mischievous 
misapprehensions arise from any fragmentary conception of it. 
Every conception of it, however, is fragmentary which does not 
contemplate it from at least these three points of view, as a 
philosophy, a kingdom, and aefellowship, and these three as 


one. 
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In regard to every preacher, apostle, or prophet, it is impor- 
tant to ask not only what his faith was, but how he came to 
adopt it. The central inquiry is, or ought to be, in every case, 
Were the processes by which faith has been reached legitimate ? 
There are no religious questions of greater practical importance 
at the present day than these four : — 

I. What convinced the apostles of the divine origin of Chris- 
tianity as a philosophy, a kingdom, and a fellowship? 

II. Ought what convinced them to convince us? 

III. What were the most fruitful parts of their faith? 

IV. Ought these parts of their faith to be the most empha- 
sized in ours? 


II. 


A comprehensive answer has been given by the apostles 
themselves to the question as to what convinced them of the 
divine origin of Christianity. That answer is the four Gospels. 
The complex series of facts there recorded convinced the ear- 
lier Christian ages, and has maintained the faith through all 
subsequent centuries. It is important to notice that the epis- 
tles were written not to make converts, but to instruct converts 
already made. But the Gospels, according to their own testi- 
mony, were written that men might believe that Jesus is the 
Son of God, and believing might have life through his name. 
The four narratives rest on apostolical authority. They sum- 
marize for all time the oral testimony on which the first Chris- 
tian churches were founded, and which the apostles confirmed 
by their lives, labors, and martyrdom. If, however, we were 
required to give a more precise and analytical answer to the 
question, What convinced the apostles of the divine origin of 
Christianity ? we should emphasize these ten supreme facts : — 

1. The harmony of Christ’s teaching with self-evident truth. 

2. Its harmony with the Old Testament Scriptures. 

3. Its fitness to meet the deepest human wants by pointing 
out the way of deliverance from the love of sin and the guilt 
of it. 

4. The wonderful works wrought by Christ. 

5. The witness of prophecy to Christ, beginning with John’s 
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prediction, and running backward through the ages. “To 
Him give all the prophets witness.” 

6. Detailed and prolonged observation of our Lord’s career 
from the first, resulting in a conviction of his sinlessness, and 
so of his superhuman character. 

7. Christ’s testimony concerning himself. 

8. The resurrection. 

9. The gifts of the Holy Spirit. 

10. The fruits of Christianity in practical life. 


III. 


It is very difficult to transport ourselves into the first century. 
We can go back to Luther’s time easily, or even to St. Ber- 
nard’s, or St. Augustine’s. It is not extremely difficult to go 
back to any century in which Christianity has been a predomi- 
nant power, for we are familiar with its influences. But to go 
back to the time when only Judaism had power, and when the 
Roman empire was yet pagan, is almost impossible to the mod- 
ern imagination. Nevertheless, it is certain that the first cen- 
tury of the Christian era more deserves study than any other 
in the whole recorded course of time. Consider what that cen- 
tury contained : — 

The life and death of Jesus Christ. 

The founding of the Christian church. 

The origin of the New Testament Scriptures. 

These are the supreme events. It is true that Rome attains 
her greatest splendor under Augustus as this century opens. 
Jerusalem is destroyed; Nero builds his golden palace ; Seneca, 
Tacitus, Juvenal, Plutarch, Pliny, write; the Coliseum is 
erected ; Herculaneum and Pompeii are destroyed; Tiberius, 
Titus, Domitian, and Trajan reign, as the century progresses. 
But all other events are overshadowed by these three : — 

The Incarnation. 

The Pentecost, which is a second incarnation. 

The Revelation made in the New Testament Scriptures, and 
constituting the rule of Christian faith and the ideal of a new 
civilization. 

Before the first century there was no New Testament, no 
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Christian church, no historic Christ. The first century is the 


sunrise of history. All that went before it was only starlight 
and dawn. 


IV. 


Neander says that Pentecost, next to the Incarnation itself, 
was the greatest event that ever occurred on earth. It was the 
beginning of an outpouring of a Holy Spirit upon both the Gentile 
and the Jew. It was the baptism of fire for the Christian church. 
It was the predicted manifestation of the power of an ascended 
Christ. It was the continuation of all that He before had 
only begun to do and to teach. We may well call it a second 
incarnation. We hear much now of the doctrine of the divine 
immanence, God dwelling in man, and we are taught various 
truths on this topic as if they were new. The doctrine of a 
divine immanence was never taught so emphatically as by our 
Lord himself. His perpetual teaching of it in the influence of 
the Holy Spirit is the unifying thread running through all the 
Christian ages. In the church as an organization the Holy 
“ Supper” and “ Baptism,” as instituted by our Lord, empha- 
size deliverance from the guilt of sin and from the love of it. 
So in the action of the Holy Spirit, we have his present and 
continual emphasis of birth by the Spirit, cleansing by the 
Spirit, communion with the Spirit, communion of saints with 
each other, and of all saints here in the church militant with 
God. The doctrine of the Holy Spirit is the doctrine of a pres- 
ent Christ. There is but one God; and the substance of the 
Holy Spirit, the substance of the Son, the substance of the 
Father are identical. The persons differ, but it is not orthodoxy 
to assert that the three are not all one substance; and so wher- 
ever the Holy Spirit acts, Christ acts, and the Father acts. 
Therefore the Holy Spirit in a most searching sense is the pres- 
ent Christ. Wherever the Holy Spirit has acted, Christ has 
acted, and so Christ has been the contemporary of all ages. 
We do not properly understand Christianity as a philosophy, 
as a kingdom, or as a fellowship, unless we speak of the life of 


our Lord as beginning from eternity, as revealed in time, and as 
continued to eternity. 
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The disciples undoubtedly did not understand all this at the 
first. They were taught the full truth as they were able to 
bear it. But they must have been from the first impressed 
with the fact that Christ was different from other men. Even 
the common people, who heard him gladly, said of Him that He 
spake as never man spake. His was certainly a unique and 
superlative human manhood. All men who are loyal to God 
are in a profound sense sons of God. But it must have been 
evident to the disciples from the first that his was a unique and 
superlative divine sonship. This unique manhood and unique 
sonship were united in one person. Unique this manhood was 
in its sinlessness. Unique this divine sonship was in its author- 
ity. Unique was this manhood in asking, Which of you con- 
vinceth me of sin? and in needing no repentance. Unique was 
this divine sonship in claiming that all men should honor the 
Son as they honor the Father. Unique was this divine man- 
hood in that He who possessed it could say, “I and the Father 
are one.” He is the Son of God, not simply a Son of God. 
He is the Son of Man, not simply a Son of Man. And these 
various kinds of uniqueness on the two sides of this mysteri- 
ous, immeasurable nature are yet more unique in their union, 
and in their having been predicted from afar across the ages, 
and in their authority and their success age after age in the 
church. This is the outline of Christianity as presented in the 
Gospels, and surely under heaven and among men there has 
appeared no ideal so lofty, no gospel so adapted to meet all the 
wants of human nature, in which the deepest need is the demand 
for the harmony of the soul with itself and with God. 

It is historically beyond question that the disciples were early 
convinced that in Christ there was a wholly unique, mysterious, 
and complex union of a perfect human manhood with a perfect 
divine sonship. This was the early, the constant, the final 
impression. Napoleon Bonaparte said, “I am confounded by 
all that is recorded of this Man. I know men. I assure you 
that this was not a man.” Elizabeth Barrett Browning copied 
these words on the fly-leaf of her New Testament, and Robert 
Browning quoted them from that sacred place to a friend on 
the bed of death. I do not know of any man, I have read of no 
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man in recent years, who will deny the superlative uniqueness 
of Christ. The uniqueness is to be found largely in his sinless- 
ness, which is not human. It is to be found in claims of au- 
thority which would be proofs of insanity if proceeding from 
any other source. The uniqueness is found also in the fulfill- 
ment of prophecy. The uniqueness is in a measure exhibited 
in the success of his doctrine age after age. We ourselves see 
more of this than even the apostles could have clearly antici- 
pated. The uniqueness of Christ is so marvelous that the very 
sight of it raises the question, and ought to raise it in this age 
more than ever before, whether He is not more than man. 

The harmony of Christ’s teaching with self-evident truth 
must have struck the apostles early; the fitness of the doctrine 
of the new birth to meet human wants. The doctrine of an 
atonement they could not have understood at first. They came 
to understand it very slowly. We are in a more advantageous 
position than they were to study the cross, for the cross at first 
was not visible except to our Lord himself. But even before 
the disciples could have understood what was meant by the 
fathomless words, “Iam come to give my life a ransom for 
many,” Peter had said: “ Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou 
hast the words of eternal life. Thou art the Christ, the Son of 
the living God.” And our Lord’s answer to this declaration is 
now a fulfilled prophecy. On the rock of this truth He dis- 
tinctly promised to build his church. He has done so. The 
gates of hell have not prevailed against it. 

v. 

Prophecy and its fulfillment must have been to the disciples 
one of the chief proofs of the Messiahship of Christ. The 
whole East was full of the expectation of a Deliverer. John’s 
prophecies close the glorious list of predictions in the Old 
Testament concerning the coming of our Lord. John was not 
a reed shaken by the wind. He preached a baptism of repent- 
ance. But there came one to him to be baptized who needed 
no repentance. When John first saw Christ, he said: “ Behold 
the Lamb of God, who taketh away the sin of the world. He 
must increase, but I must decrease.” This prophecy has as- 
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suredly been fulfilled. Who dares say that John did not speak 
the truth? “John did no miracle, but all he said of this Man 
was true.” Poor Matthew Arnold says, and so does Mrs. 
Ward, his echo, that the people of the first century were enthu- 
siastic, and naturally attributed miracles to their prophets. 
Why did they not attribute a miracle to John? His followers 
believed in him enthusiastically. They attributed to him no 
miracle that is on record. John and Jesus were contemporary 
prophets. How is it that there are miracles attributed to one, 
and not to the other? If the enthusiasm of the people ac- 
counts for miracles in the story of Jesus, why should not the 
same enthusiasm have attributed miracles to John? Our Lord 
himself teaches the value of prophecy when He says: “ Now I 
have told you before it come to pass, that, when it is come to 
pass ye may believe.” He expounded to his disciples in all the 
prophets the things concerning himself, and their hearts burned 
within them, and after eighteen hundred years, so do ours! 


va 


Christ’s testimony concerning himself: consider what it was 
through his whole career. What was it at the first when 
John sent certain disciples to Jesus to ask, “ Art thou He that 
should come, or do we look for another?” What was the an- 
swer? “Go and show John again those things which ye do 
hear and see. The blind receive their sight, and the lame walk, 
the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, the dead are raised 
up, and the poor have the gospel preached unto them” (Matt. 
xi. 4,5). What was the climax in this stupendous series of 
proofs? ‘The poor have the gospel preached to them.” This 
was more amazing than even the raising of the dead, or the 
cleansing of lepers, or the restoration of sight to the blind. 
But this preaching to the poor has now been continued for eight- 
een hundred years. It is a proof of the divine origin of Chris- 
tianity, that, from the first, it has had the spirit that preaches 
the gospel to the poor. This is one of the proofs that moved 
the first disciples. It is one of the chief proofs that Christ 
himself gave of the supernatural claims of his gospel. Mira- 
cles He did mention. ‘The lepers are cleansed.” ‘The dead 
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are raised.” But that “the poor have the gospel preached to 
them ” is a greater miracle. 

Consider what our Lord’s final testimony to himself was in 
those days of inconceivable solemnity when He was brought to 
his trial before the Sanhedrim. It is not often enough noticed 
that our Lord made a legal oath affirming not only his Mes- 
siahship, but also his Divinity. Here is a text that is skipped 
constantly by those who would minify the record of the gospels. 
We read in St. Mark the question of the high priest, “ Art 
thou the Christ, the Son of the Blessed?” Jesus said, “ I am.” 
But when we turn to the record in Matthew, we read that when 
the high priest put this question, Jesus at first was silent. And 
then the high priest put it in the usual form employed in Jew- 
ish courts of law in giving an oath, “I adjure thee by the liv- 
ing God that thou tell us whether thou be the Christ, the Son 
of God.” What did such adjuration mean? Turn to Leviti- 
cus, and you read in the first verse of the fifth chapter that, 
“Tf a soul sin, and hear the voice of adjuration, he being a 
witness, whether he hath seen or known of it; if he do not 
utter it, then he shall bear his iniquity.” Our Lord knew that 
this adjuration from the high priest put Him upon his oath, and 
this is his testimony concerning himself: “I am.” And He 
added these words: “ Hereafter shall ye see the Son of Man 
sitting on the right hand of power, and coming in the clouds of 
heaven.” 

For one, I am struck almost dumb with awe when I touch a 
holy record like this. When I first saw Jerusalem, I was moved 
almost beyond expression. I was in solitude, and came down 
from the north through the olive orchards; and the walls of the 
holy city began to show themselves, with the outline of the 
Mount of Olives, and the great chasm in which lies the Garden 
of Gethsemane and the Valley of Kedron. I heard bells — and 
many centuries ! — ringing at a distance. The air was fuller of 
souls than of sounds. I have been privileged to look on many 
sacred places; but, although I have lived fifty years in the 
world, I affirm that the most colossally sublime, the most stupen- 
dously marvelous object I ever saw is the New Testament record. 
It is the grandest and most significant single object in the world. 
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Ewald once, taking up a copy of the New Testament, said, 
“ All the wisdom of the world is contained in that Book.” 
That record, that history, taken with what went before it, and 
what has followed, the facts that reveal the constitution of the 
divine kingdom, — they are the supremely marvelous things. 
Future ages will never see anything more marvelous. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

These facts came slowly before the apostles; the sunrise of 
history perfected itself little by little. The resurrection of 
Christ, his appearances to his disciples after the resurrection, 
the Pentecost, the gifts of the Holy Spirit, the destruction of 
Jerusalem according to Christ’s predictions, continued the over- 
whelming proof of the divine origin of Christianity. 

Day has succeeded dawn. We have more privileges than the 
apostles in some respects, for we have now the record of the 
action of the Holy Spirit and of the success of Christianity 
and of the fulfillment of prophecy, age after age. Christianity 
as a kingdom now has predominant power in the whole world. 
As a fellowship, it embraces many crowded centuries, covers 
the entire breadth of the earth, and establishes a communion of 
all saints on earth and in heaven. As a philosophy, it alone is 
adequate to man’s wants. Our irreversible self-surrender to 
God, or God in Christ, we find to be the unalterable condition 
of spiritual peace. A mysterious sense of deliverance from the 
guilt of sin and from the love of it arises in every soul that 
gladly yields to God as both Saviour and Lord. A certainty 
of the divine propitiousness is the fruit and test of saving 
Christian faith. Our souls feel, as all souls in the past have 
felt and as all in the future are sure to feel, the impact of the 
self-evident truths in the regions of rationality and of righteous- 
ness on which the gospel was founded. The beloved disciple 
no less than the highest modern philosophy has taught us to 
believe that the impact of self-evident truth in the soul is He, 
the Logos, the eternal Reason, the eternal Word. [Applause. ] 
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Ovr Country: Its Possrste FuTuRE AND ITS PrEsENT Crisis. By 
Rey. Jostan Strona, D. D., General Secretary of the Evangelical Alli- 
liance for the United States, New York. With an Introduction by Pror. 
AusTIn Puetps, D. D. Revised Edition, based on the Census of 1890. 
One Hundred and Fortieth Thousand. The Baker & Taylor Co., New 
York, for the American Home Missionary Society. 12mo, pp. 275. 1891. 


Professor Phelps six years ago very justly praised Dr. Strong’s “ Our 
Country ” as a powerful book. Since then it has passed into its one hundred 
and fortieth edition. It has now the added strength of mature revision. 
We hope that this remarkable work will be kept abreast of the times and 
revised every ten years as long as its author lives. We predict for it a long 
career of usefulness in the twentieth century. This volume, in our opinion, 
is the best single book ever produced by an American on the promises and 
perils of our National Future. Whoever would understand the United 
States must study De Tocqueville’s “ Democracy in America,” Professor 
Bryce’s “ American Commonwealth,” and Dr. Strong’s “‘ Our Country.” 

We gladly incorporate with our record of reform copious extracts from 
the matter which has been added to this new edition, and especially from the 
incisive and most timely passages on Romanism and the Public Schools. 


ROMANISM. 


“ The Declaration of Independence teaches Popular Sovereignty. It says 
that ‘ governments derive ther just powers from the consent of the governed.’ 
Roman Catholic doctrine invests the Pope with supreme sovereignty. In 
‘Essays on Religion and Literature,’ edited by Archbishop Manning, 1867, 
we read, p. 416 : ‘Moreover, the right of deposing kings is inherent in the 
supreme sovereignty which the Popes, as vicegerents of Christ, exercise 
over all Christian nations.’ 

“Tn Art. VI., Sec. 2 of the Constitution we find : ‘ This Constitution and 
the laws of the United States which shall be made in pursuance thereof. . . 
shall be the supreme law of the land” The Canon Law of the Church of 
Rome is essentially the constitution of that church, binding upon Roman 
Catholics everywhere. The bull, ‘Pastoralis Regiminis,’ published by 
Benedict XIV., is a part of the Canon Law, and decrees that those who re- 
fuse to obey any ‘commands of the Court of Rome, if they be ecclesias- 
tics, are ipso facto suspended from their orders and offices ; and, if they be 
laymen, are smitten with excommunication.’ 

“ The word ‘morals’ is quite broad enough to overlap politics. Cardinal 
Manning says : ‘ Why should the Holy Father touch any matter in polities 
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at all? For this plain reason, because politics are a part of morals... . 
Politics are morals on the widest scale.’ Leo XIII. in his encyclical of Jan- 
uary 10, 1890, declares that ‘politics . . . are inseparably bound up with the 
laws of morality and religious duties. This declaration is ex cathedra and 
therefore ‘infallible,’ the end of controversy to all good Roman Catholics. 
It renders every utterance which the Pope may hereafter make concerning 
politics absolutely binding on the conscience of every Romanist, at the peril 
of salvation. This is perhaps the most important word that has come from 
Rome since 1870, when the Vatican Council ‘ put the top-stone to the pyra- 
mid of the Roman hierarchy.’ Not that papal interference in polities is any- 
thing new in doctrine or practice, but it has often been denied, and Roman 
Catholics commonly profess entire loyalty both to the civil power and to the 
Pope, thus implying that the two spheres, secular and religious, are quite 
distinct ; while moderate Romanists have sometimes expressly said : ‘ We 
will take our religion but not our politics from Rome.’ It is, therefore, of 
the highest importance that we have here a perfectly clear and irreversible 
declaration, which no good Roman Catholic will dispute, that polities is not 
possibly or incidentally, but ‘ inseparably,’ bound up with morality and reli- 
gion. That is, the connection between the two spheres is necessary, and 
the Pope has ‘ full and supreme power’ over politics as one of the ‘ things 
which belong to faith and morals ;’ and he who denies this must rest under 
the ‘ anathema sit’ of the Vatican Council. 

“Tf it seems to any that I have exaggerated the surrender of reason and 
conscience required of a good Roman Catholic, weigh these words of Cardinal 
Bellarmine, one of the most celebrated theologians of the Roman Church : 
‘If the Pope should err by enjoining vices or forbidding virtues, the church 
would be obliged to believe vices to be good and virtues bad, unless it would 
sin against conscience.’ 

“The Revised Statutes of the United States declare : ‘ The alien seeking 
citizenship must make oath to renounce forever all allegiance and fidelity 
to any foreign prince, potentate, state, or sovereignty, in particular that to 
which he has been subject.’, The Roman Catholic profession of faith, hav- 
ing the sanction of the Council which met at Baltimore in 1884, contains 
the following oath of allegiance to the Pope: ‘And I pledge and swear 
true obedience to the Roman Pontiff, vicar of Jesus Christ, and successor 
to the blessed Peter, prince of the Apostles.’ We have already seen how 
broad is the obligation which the oath lays on the Romanists. Here, then, 
are men who have sworn allegiance to two different powers, each claiming 
to be supreme, whose spheres of authority are ‘inseparably’ bound to- 
gether, and which, therefore, afford abundant opportunity for the rise of 
conflicting interests and irreconcilable requirements. 

“ By way of throwing light on such a situation, it is interesting to read in 
the Canon Law: ‘ No oaths are to be kept if they are against the interests 
of the Church of Rome.’ And again: ‘Oaths which are against the 
Church of Rome, are not to be called oaths, but perjuries.’ An American 
ecclesiastic, Bishop English, of Charleston, S. C., quotes this canon, an de- 
fending it says : ‘These are the principles which I have been taught from 
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Roman Catholic authors, by Roman Catholic professors ; they are the prin- 
ciples which I find recognized in all enactments and interpretations of coun- 
cils in the Roman Catholie Church, from the Council at Jerusalem, held by 
the Apostles, down to the present day.’ In a work prepared by Rev. F. X. 
Schouppe for Roman Catholic schools and colleges, and bearing the impri- 
matur of Cardinal Manning, we read (p. 278) : ‘The civil laws are binding 
on the conscience only so long as they are conformable to the rights of the 
Catholie Church.’ 

“It is said, and truly, that there are two types of Roman Catholics in the 
United States. They may be distinguished as those who are ‘ more Catholic 
than Roman,’ and those who are more Roman than Catholic. The former 
have felt the influence of modern thought, have been liberalized, and come 
into a large measure of sympathy with American institutions. Many are 
disposed to think that men of this class will control the Roman Church in 
this country, and already talk of an ‘American Catholic Church.’ But 
there is no such thing as an American or Mexican or Spanish Catholic 
Church. It is the Roman Catholic Church in America, Mexico, and Spain, 
having one and the same head, whose word is law, as absolute and as 
unquestioned among Roman Catholics here as in Spain or Mexico. ‘The 
archbishops and bishops of the United States, in Third Plenary Council 
assembled,’ in their Pastoral Letter ‘to their clergy and faithful people,’ 
declare : ‘ We glory that we are, and, with God’s blessing, shall continue to 
be, not the American Church, nor the Church in the United States, nor a 
Church in any other sense, exclusive or limited, but an integral part of the 
one, holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church of Jesus Christ.’ 

“ Modern times afford an excellent illustration of what may be expected 
when liberal prelates strongly opposed to ultramontanism are brought to 
the crucial test. Many members of the Vatican Council (1870) vigorously 
withstood the dogma of papal infallibility, among whom, says Professor 
Schaff, ‘were the prelates most distinguished for learning and position.’ 
Many of them spoke and wrote against the dogma. Archbishop Kendrick, 
of St. Louis, published in Naples an ‘irrefragable argument’ against it. 
The day before the decisive vote was to be taken, more than a hundred 
bishops and archbishops, members of the opposition, left the council and 
departed from Rome rather than face defeat. But these moderate and 
liberal Romanists, including the several American prelates who had be- 
longed to the opposition, all submitted, and published to their respective 
flocks the obnoxious decree which some of them had shown to be contrary 
to history and to reason. It must be remembered that these men were 
the most liberal and among the most able in the church. In view of the 
fact that their opposition thus utterly collapsed, what reason have we to ex- 
pect that liberal Romanists in this country, who have already assented to 
the infallibility of the Pope, will ever violate their oath of obedience to 
him? If the liberality of avowed opponents of ultramontanism yielded 
to papal authority, what reason is there to think the liberality of avowed 
ultramontanists will ever resist it ?” 

VOL. VIII. — NO. 44. 9 
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CATHOLIC PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS. 

‘“‘ Moreover, it should be borne in mind that the more moderate Roman 
Catholics in the United States are generally those who in childhood had 
the benefit of our public schools, and their intelligence and liberality 
are due chiefly to the training there received. In the public schools they 
learned to think and were largely Americanized by associating with Ameri- 
can children. But their children are being subjected to very different in- 
fluences in the parochial schools. They are there given a training calculated 
to make them narrow and bigoted ; and, being separated as much as pos- 
sible from all Protestant children, they grow up suspicious of Protestants, 
and so thoroughly sectarianized and Romanized as to be well protected 
against the broadening and Americanizing influences of our civilization in 
after life. 

“It is shown in the following chapter that the parochial school has come 
to stay. It is the avowed purpose of the hierarchy to bring all Roman 
Catholic children under its instruction. That instruction is thoroughly 
ultramontane and is well calculated to destroy all tendencies toward mod- 
erate or liberal Romanism in the rising generation. ‘ Familiar Explana- 
tion of Catholic Doctrine,’ by Rev. M. Miiller (Benziger Brothers, 1888) is 
a Roman catechism, used in the parochial schools, bearing the imprimatur 
of Cardinal Gibbons, and strongly commended by many Roman prelates. 
The following extracts are from No. IV. of the series: ‘The Pope could 
not discharge his office as the teacher of all nations, unless he were able 
with infallible certainty to proscribe and condemn doctrines, logical, scientific, 
physical, metaphysical, or political of any kind, which are at variance with 
the Word of God, and imperil the integrity and purity of the faith, or the 
salvation of souls’ (p. 126). The italics are in all cases Father Miiller’s. 
Note the words ‘political of any kind” ‘To be separated from the divine 
authority of the Pope, is to be separated from God, and to have no place in 
the Kingdom of Christ’ (p. 126). ‘The church only can judge how far 
her authority goes, . . . where the boundary line is to be drawn, and in 
what attitude we have to place ourselves as to certain subjects ; these things 
are altogether beyond our power or our right, and are wholly within the 
judgment of the Apostolic See’ (p. 127). The writer devotes eighteen 
pages to inculcating the infallibility of the Pope. 

“Twenty-five pages are devoted to ‘ Reasons why no salvation is possible 
outside the Roman Catholic Church.’ ‘Christ has solemnly declared that 
only those will be saved who have done God’s will on earth as explained, 
not by private interpretation, but by the infallible teaching of the Roman 
Catholic Church’ (p. 163). ‘All those who wish to be saved, must die 
united to the Catholic Church ; for out of her there is no salvation’ (p. 162). 
‘Any one separated from her (the church), however praiseworthy a life he 
may think he leads, by this crime alone, i. e., by the separation from the unity 
of Christ, he will be debarred from life eternal, and the wrath of God will re- 
main upon him’ (Appendix, p. 9). This doctrine is iterated and reiterated 
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a dozen times on a single page (p. 7, Appendix). The Allocution of Pius 
IX. to the Cardinals, December 17, 1847, is quoted : ‘ But quite recently — 
we shudder to say it — certain men have not hesitated to slander us by say- 
ing that we share in their folly, favor that most wicked system, and think so 
benevolently of every class of mankind as to suppose that not only the sons 
of the church, but that the rest also, however alienated from Catholic unity, 
are alike in the way of salvation, and may arrive at everlasting life. We 
are at a loss, from horror, to find words to express our detestation of this 
new and atrocious injustice that is done us.’ 

“The writer continues : ‘ Mark well, Pius IX. uttered these solemn words 
against “certain men,” whom he calls the enemies of the Catholic Faith ; 
he means liberal-minded Catholics, as is evident from his words which, on 
July 28, 1873, he addressed to the members of the Catholic Society of Quim- 
per: “Tell the members of the Catholic Society that, on the numerous oc- 
casions on which we have censured those who held liberal opinions, we did 
not mean those who hate the church, whom it would have been useless to 
reprove, but those Catholics who have adopted so-called liberal opinions, who 
preserve and foster the hidden poison of liberal principles.’ Pius continues : 
“To entertain opinions contrary to the Catholic faith is to be an impious 
wretch”? (Appendix, p. 8). This is what the rising generatién of Roman 
Catholics is being taught concerning “liberal Catholics.” ’ 

“Tecan prolong this note to quote only a few words from the instructions 
given concerning the relations of church and state. ‘Therefore, the church 
is not to accommodate her legislation to the legislation of the state, but that 
the state laws must not conflict with the laws of the church’ (p. 199). 
After enumerating some laws which Romanists do not like, the writer eon- 
tinues : ‘Just here let us lay down an incontestable platform. We have a 
right to secure just legislation and wipe out unjust and scandalous laws. 
We have that right on the ground of citizenship, and we mean to exercise 
every right in that category, whether the hordes and mobs howl, sneer, and 
jeer, or quietly let us do so’ (p. 200). 

“ Such is the mould in which the Roman Catholic mind of the coming gen- 
eration is being cast. Pp. 63-86. 

“The Roman Catholic hierarchy, holds that education should be dis- 
tinctly religions, which of course means Roman Catholic. Vague or gen- 
eral instruction will not suffice ; there must be inculeated the system of 
doctrine found in the Roman catechism. It holds that religious and secular 
education cannot be safely separated. Inasmuch, therefore, as the state 
will not teach Roman Catholic doctrine in the public schools, parochial 
schools become necessary. 

“It is held that the public schools are in fact Protestant, and that Cath- 
olics are taxed to support them, while they carry the burden of their own 
parochial schools. They complain that this is an injustice which can be re- 
moved only by the division of the school fund, and that to divide this fund 
between the ‘ Protestant’ and Catholic schools pro rata would be only equi- 
table. To secure such a division is their avowed policy. 
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“This position is to be regretted, but not to be wondered at. It was 
inevitable that the parochial school should be opened and attendance upon 
it made obligatory. The hierarchy could not otherwise be true to the spirit 
and genius of their church. The conflict between the parochial and the 
public schools goes far deeper than the question of religious instruction. 
It involves the whole subject of education, its aim and methods. The ob- 
ject of the public school is to make good citizens. The object of the 
parochial school is to make good Catholics. The public school seeks to 
give both knowledge and discipline, not only truth, but the power to find 
truth. The parochial school aims to lead, rather than to train the mind ; to 
produce a spirit of submission rather than of independence. The one sys- 
tem is calculated to arouse, the other to repress, the spirit of inquiry. The 
one aims at self-control, the other at control by superiors. The one seeks to 
secure intelligent obedience to rightful authority ; the other unquestioning 
obedience to arbitrary authority. In a trial held in one of the courts of New 
York city, November, 1888, Monsignor Preston, vicar-general of New York, 
was asked on the witness stand if Roman Catholics must obey their bishops 
whether right or wrong. He replied, ‘ Yes!’ and, when the question was re- 
peated, answered, ‘They must obey, right or wrong.’ (Notes of hearing 
before the Committee on Education and Labor, United States Senate, page 
79.) The free school system is intended to build up society by developing 
in the pupil a strong individuality, while Catholic education strengthens the 
church at the expense of individuality. This is frankly admitted by the 
late Father Hecker, who was one of the ablest as well as the most loyal 
writers in the Roman Catholic Church in the United States. In his recent 
work, published just before his death, he says : ‘The defense of the church 
and the salvation of the soul were ordinarily secured at the expense neces- 
sarily of those virtues which properly go to make up the strength of Chris- 
tian manhood.’ (The salvation of the soul at the expense of Christian 
virtues!) ‘In the principles above briefly stated,’ he continues, ‘may ina 
great measure be found the explanation why fifty million of Protestants 
have had generally a controlling influence, for a long period, over two hun- 
dred million Catholics in directing the movements and destinies of nations.’ 

“ But doubtless the decree of the Third Plenary Council in 1884, ordering 
the establishment of parochial schools, was due quite as much to a signifi- 
eant fact as to the Roman Catholic theory of education. That fact is the 
heavy loss sustained by the Roman Catholic Church among the descendants 
of immigrants in the United States. The editor of the ‘Irish World,’ who 
is called by an intelligent Catholic writer ‘a master of statistics,’ has made 
an elaborate analysis of the population, from which he infers that there are 
now living in the United States ten million persons who, as descendants of 
Roman Catholics, ought to be members of the Roman Church, but who are 
lost to it. This loss is commonly attributed to the influence of the public 
school. Says the ‘Catholic Review’ of August 31, 1889: ‘The parochial 
school is necessary because Catholic children cannot be brought up Cath- 
olic and attend the public school. This is a recognized fact. ... At the 
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present moment the Catholic Church in America depends more on the faith 
of the Catholic immigrant than on the faith of the generation which has 
received its education in the public schools. . . . We see no way of making 
them (young Americans) Catholics than by the parochial school. Our con- 
science forces us to take up the work.’ 

“ Attention has been called to the ground of action on the part of the 
hierarchy to show that there is no possibility of compromise with it. If the 
Bible in the public school were the cause of the Catholic secession there- 
from, its removal might stop the movement ; but it is not the cause, and its 
removal would be a fruitless sacrifice. We may as well recognize the fact 
that the parochial school has come to stay, regardless of the treatment of 
religion in the public schools. It is a necessary part of a great educational 
system which, to provide for its 3,194 parochial schools, has its teaching 
brotherhoods and sisterhoods, its 102 colleges, its 35 theological seminaries, 
and to crown all, its great Catholic American University at Washington, 
for which $1,000,000 have already been subscribed, and which, including 
the endowments of chairs, we are told will cost between $5,000,000 and 
310,000,000. 

‘* Here, then, is a theory of education which can no more be harmonized 
with the American theory than water can be made to coalesce with oil ; here 
is the discovery that it is absolutely necessary to act on this theory in order 
to prevent disastrous results to the Catholic Church ; here is an elaborate 
educational system for whose equipment many millions of dollars have 
already been invested. 

“We must not forget that there are many Roman Catholic laymen who 
prefer, and who dare to patronize, the public schools, but they have no 
share in the authority of the church. The hierarchy has thoroughly and 
irrevocably committed the church against the public school, and infallibility 
cannot retreat ; to do so would be to confess itself fallible. 

“ This cleavage of the population along religious lines is greatly to be re- 
gretted. It is un-American. It carries the shadow on the dial of progress 
back from the nineteenth to the seventeenth century. Intercourse tends to 
eliminate differences and to make a population homogeneous. Non-inter- 
course nourishes suspicion, prejudice, and religious bitterness, of which the 
world has had quite enough already. There are many reasons why children 
of different religions and different races, of rich and poor, of all classes of 
society, should mingle in the public school. This segregation of the Catho- 
lic children, though well intended, inflicts injury upon society, and a greater 
injury upon the Catholic children themselves. How can the evil results 
which must necessarily attend the establishment of parochial schools be 
minimized ? Certainly not by secularizing the public schools. This remedy 
was tried to a considerable extent, when the question of the Bible in the 
public schools was so widely discussed some twenty years ago. Instead of 
conciliating the Catholic priesthood, it only put into their mouth the ery 
which they are using to-day, with the greatest effect upon their own people, 
namely, that the public schools are ‘ godless.’ 
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“A few words concerning the Catholic claim for a division of the school 
funds, and we will leave this branch of our subject. If this claim were 
granted, a similar claim from Lutherans or Episcopalians or the many 
parents who choose to send their children to private schools could not be 
denied. Such a concession would be liable, perhaps likely, to result in the 
depletion and final destruction of the public school. 

“ But the question is not simply one of policy. To grant this claim would 
be to violate a principle in the hearty support of which Americans are sin- 
gularly united, namely, the entire separation of church and state. At this 
point the Catholics meet us with the argument that the public schools are 
Protestant. ‘Why should the state support Protestant schools and not 
Catholic ? The support of the latter would be no more in violation of the 
aforesaid principle than the support of the former, and equity demands it.’ 
The argument is specious. Its fallacy lies in the fact that the public 
schools are not Protestant. What constitues a school Protestant? The 
fact that the teacher is a Protestant does not make the school so, any more 
than the fact that President Harrison is a Presbyterian constitutes the 
United States government Presbyterian. Nor does the fact that most of 
the pupils belong to Protestant families make the school denominational. 
If the religious preference of teachers or scholars gave denominational char- 
acter to the school, the public schools, in many quarters of our large cities, 
would be emphatically Roman Catholic. But no Catholic would admit that 
any public school in the United States was Catholic, even though the teacher 
and every scholar were a Romanist, nor would it be, unless distinctively 
Roman Catholic doctrines were taught. The public schools are not Protest- 
ant, because distinctively Protestant doctrines are not taught in them. 

“When the public fully appreciates the fact that the Roman Catholic 
school policy is fixed, and that concessions are useless, it would not be 
strange if there were a tendency developed to Protestantize the public 
schools ; but against this we must caution ourselves, if for no other reason, 
because in the eyes of the average voter if would make valid the Catholic 
argument for the division of the school fund ; against which division every 
true American must set his face without variableness or the faintest shadow 
of turning. Remember the wise words of President Garfield : ‘It would 
be dangerous to our institutions to apply any portion of the revenue of 
the nation or the state to the support of sectarian schools ;’ and those of 
General Grant : ‘ Encourage free schools, and resolve that not one dollar 
appropriated to them shall be applied to the support of any sectarian 
school.’” Pp. 92-99. 


A History oF THE First DECADE OF THE DEPARTMENT OF SCIENTIFIC 
TEMPERANCE INSTRUCTION IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES OF THE WOMAN'S 
CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION. In Three Parts. Part I. History of 
the First Decade. Part II. Biennial Report for the United States. Part 
III. Work in other Lands. Mary H. Hunt, Superintentendent for the 

United States and the World’s W. C. T. U. Advisory Board (for U. S. 
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A.) : Rev. Albert H. Plumb, D. D., Rev. Daniel Dorchester, D. D., Joseph 
Cook, William E. Sheldon. Department Secretaries (for U.S.A.): Mrs. 
C. C. Alford, 1880-85 ; Mrs. L. S. Tobey, 1885-87 (deceased) ; —— ——, 
1889-90. Assistants (for U.S. A.) : Mrs. M. F. Lovell, Miss E. L. Ben- 
edict. Boston : “ Washington Press,” Geo. E. Crosby & Co., Printers, 383 
Washington Street. Pp. 114. 1891. 


All but nine States out of the forty-four in the American Union now 
make scientific temperance education compulsory in their common schools. 
This great result has been brought about in the last ten years almost 
exclusively by the devoted labors of Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, of Hyde Park, 
Massachusetts, and of her assistants in the National Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union. The editor-in-chief of Our Day, without the know- 
ledge of Mrs. Hunt, his associate editor, ventures here to speak of her 
work as it deserves. Her success in conquering public apathy and in win- 
ning to the support of her cause the legislatures of thirty-five States, to- 
gether with Congress itself, is an eighth wonder of the world. She has 
labored almost wholly at her own expense. A distinguished national sen- 
ator says of her: “ Both she and myself had nothing for even the most 
trifling charges.” We happen to know that the salary she receives from the 
W.C. T. U. will not pay a fifth part of her annual postage bill. And yet 
there have been, although they are effectually silenced now, critics of her 
work who have professed to believe that it was stimulated by mercenary 
interest in the sales of new sets of temperance text-books issued by the 
great publishing houses. There never was a more inexcusable mistake, or 
a grosser perversion of fact, than this insinuation. Mrs. Hunt needs no de- 
fense. Her work speaks for itself. It is undoubtedly more strategic and 
important than any that has ever before been wrought in the educational 
department of the temperance reform. She has been, perhaps, too modest 
in refusing until recently to allow any authorized public accounts of it. But 
we are now enabled by the appearance of the timely and suggestive pam- 
phlet named above to make a summary of her official statement a part of our 
record of current reform. We call especial attention to the following ex- 
tracts, and especially to the accompanying outline map of the progress of 
Temperance Education in the United States. 


List oF THE UNITED STATES WITH AND WITHOUT TEMPERANCE Epvu- 
CATION Laws. 

xX The cross signifies that Scientific Temperance is a mandatory study in 
public schools. 

* The star signifies a penalty attached to the enforcing clause of this 
statute in the State or Territory to which it is affixed. 

+ The dagger signifies that the study is not only mandatory, but is re- 
quired of all pupils in all schools. 

t The double dagger signifies that the study is required of all pupils in 
all schools and is to be pursued with text-books in the hands of pupils able 
to read. 
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|| The parallel indicates that the study is to be taught in the same manner 
and as thoroughly as other required branches. 

§ The section mark indicates that text-books on this topic used in pri- 
mary and intermediate schools must give one fourth their space to temper- 
ance matter, and those used in high schools not less than twenty pages. 

{ The paragraph indicates that no teacher who has not passed a satisfac- 
tory examination in the subject is granted a certificate or authorized to 
teach. 


States having Scientific Temperance States where Scientific Temperance Edu- 
Education Laws. cation Laws are yet to be secured. 
NEW ENGLAND STATES. NEW ENGLAND STATES, 


Enacted 1882, Vermont, x. 
Amended 1886, adding, * t || §. 

“ 1883, New Hampshire, x . 

es 1884, Rhode Island, +. 

6s 1885, Maine, t+ J. 

«s 1885, Massachusetts, f || J]. 

“ 1886, Connecticut, x J. 

MIDDLE STATES. MIDDLE STATES. 

Enacted 1884, New York, + J. New Jersey. 

. 1885, Pennsylvania, * + || J. 

“ 1887, Delaware, ¢ J. 


SOUTHERN STATES. SOUTHERN STATES. 
Enacted 1885, Alabama, §]. Virginia. 
“ 1886, Maryland, ¢ |]. South Carolina. 
“ 1887, West Virginia, * f || {- Georgia. 
« 1888, Louisiana, * { || § J. Mississippi. 
“ 1889, Florida, ¢ || J. Arkansas. 
“« 1891, North Carolina, * ¢ || § {. Kentucky. 
“ 1891, Texas. Tennessee. 
WESTERN STATES. WESTERN STATES. 
Enacted 1883, Michigan, t {. Indiana. 


Amended 1886, adding * t || §. 
ad 1885, Wisconsin, t J. 
“ 1885, Kansas, t J]. 

“ 1885, Missouri, {. 

“ 1885, Nevada Xx. 

«“ 1885, Nebraska, ¢ {]. 
“ 1885, Oregon, f. 

“ 1886, Iowa, * + |] {. 
“ 1887, Colorado, * t |. 
“ 1887, Minnesota, * ¢ J. 
“1887, California, * ft. 
“ 1888, Ohio, * + . 

“ 1889, Illinois, « J. 
sa 1889, Montana, * tf. 
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Amended 1890, North Dakota, * + || §. 
« 1890, South Dakota, * ¢ || § {. 
“ 1890, Washington, x *. 

Under National Law until adoption of State code, Idaho, * ¢ || §, Wyo- 
ming, * t || {- 

District oF CotumBrA Navan AnD Muiurtary AcApeMIEs. All 
brought under S. T. E. law by Act of Congress of 1886. District of Colum- 
bia, * f || 7 ; National Naval Academy at Annapolis, * { || { ; National 
Military Academy at West Point, * { || {. 

Territories. Arizona, * { || { ; New Mexico, * t || {; Utah, * ¢ | ; 
Alaska, * ¢ || {. 


THE GAINS OF A DECADE, 


“Ten years ago, October 27, 1890, this department was created. Scientific 
Temperance Instruction in the public schools was then only an idea. Scien- 
tific Temperance Instruction is now required by the legislatures of thirty- 
five States, — in fact, by every State in the Republic save nine (and they 
are coming), in all the Territories, and in every school under the control of 
our national government. 

“Ten years ago there was here and there a little sporadic temperance 
teaching by order of local School Boards. To-day it is not a question of 
option with School Boards. There are between twelve and thirteen million 
children of whom the law says, they shall be taught the truth against strong 
drink and kindred narcotics. 

“Ten years ago there was no adequate well-graded school literature on 
this topic. To-day there is as large a variety of good school text-books on 
physiological or scientific temperance, issued by as many different publishers 
as there are good text-books on any other subject; and these books are as 
well graded to the capacities of all classes of pupils as are the best modern 
school readers. 

“Ten years ago there was no plan for a course of study in this branch. 
To-day we have schedules of as carefully graded courses of study for this 
as for any other science. 

‘‘Ten years ago there was nothing like a uniform idea of what should 
constitute a faithful pursuit of this branch. To-day we have an established 
standard signed by many of the most eminent educators in the land as to 
what constitutes an earnest pursuit of this study by all pupils in all schools 
as the law demands. 

“Ten years ago the department of Scientific Temperance consisted of 
the National Superintendent and Mrs. C. C. Alford, secretary, and that was 
about all. To-day it has a state or territorial superintendent pushing its 
interests in every State and Territory in the land, with county superintend- 
ents in every county in some States, with local superintendents in cities, vil- 
lages, towns, hamlets, and, in some instances, in every school district in a 
county, and plans are rapidly being executed for completing the appointment 
of these for every school district in the land.’’ 
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VITAL POINTS OF EXPERT OPINION. 


WOMAN’S WORK IN THE TEMPERANCE REFORM. 


THE English House of Commons a few years ago appointed 
a Royal Commission of Inquiry, which made “a careful and 
cautious summing up of the effects of intemperance” in Eng- 
land. The results were as follows : — 

“1. Nine tenths of the paupers. 

“2. Three fourths of the criminals. 

“3. One half of the diseases. 

“4, One third of the insanity. 

“5. Three fourths of the depravity of children and youth. 

“6. One third of the shipwrecks and fatal accidents.” 

A similar Commission of Inquiry appointed in our own coun- 
try, if it did its work faithfully and honestly, would reveal 
equally startling facts. 

What are the underlying causes of intemperance ? 

1. An inherited appetite for strong drink which, when un- 
controlled, develops into an insatiable mania for intoxicants. 

2. The use of food that is too stimulating, and an indulgence 
in tobacco, which demoralizes the physical system and is likely 
to beget abnormal desires. 

3. The social drinking customs of society, especially among 
the better classes. 

4. The wretched condition of the lower classes, and the bar- 
renness of their homes and lives which drives them to the saloon 
for pleasurable excitement. 

5. The carelessness of physicians in prescribing alcoholic 
beverages to patients, and the immense use of those “ patent 
medicines,” whose chief ingredient is some kind of intoxicant, 
and which are self-prescribed for every ailment. 

6. The legalization of the liquor traffic, which throws around 
it the sanctions of law, gives it power and prestige, and de- 
bauches the public conscience as well as private morals. 
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What can women do, and how shall they cope with these 
agencies of ruin? 

They must first make themselves right by adopting total ab- 
stinence as the law of their lives. Alcoholic liquors must be 
banished from sideboard and kitchen and relegated to their 
proper place, the shelf of the druggist or the laboratory of the 
chemist. They must acquaint themselves with the many-sided 
evil of intemperance, and know how to combat it from all stand- 
points. They will then learn how the woe and brutishness of 
the race has been perpetuated by the natural laws of heredity, 
and will comprehend the appalling power of an inherited ap- 
petite. 

From institutes of heredity and temperance unions, from 
maternal associations and societies for moral education, from 
press and from pulpit, there comes a united entreaty to the 
young women of the present to forbear allying themselves in 
marriage with drinking and licentious men. No woman has an 
ethical right to become the mother of children when the father 
is a libertine or a drunkard. Dr. Darwin says: “ The diseases 
from drinking fermented liquors [and, he might have added, 
licentious habits] are liable to become hereditary even to the 
third generation, gradually increasing, if the cause be con- 
tinued, till the family becomes extinct.” 

Men give great thought and care to the select breeding of 
horses, cows, and dogs, but act habitually as if the same laws of 
heredity were inoperative in the human species. They carefully 
avoid whatever will tend to vitiate choice animal stock, but by 
their bad habits of life make it certain that their descendants 
to the third and fourth generations will be weighted with ten- 
dencies to crime, insanity, disease, and deformity. How much 
longer shall this vitiation of human stock be tolerated? And 
when will parents learn that the laws of hereditary transmission 
are as applicable to human beings as to animals ? 

Can women do a more important work than to push forward 
the education of the race in the physiological effects of alcoholics 
and narcotics ? 

1. They have begun this wise instruction in the public schools 
of the land most admirably. Under the indomitable leadership 
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of Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union has procured the passage of laws in thirty-five States of 
the Union, compelling instruction in the physical ruin wrought 
by these agents. In some States the laws are equal to the 
emergencies of the situation, and children are taught scientifi- 
eally that drunkenness is a disease as well as asin; that the 
reformation of the inebriate may be thorough and permanent, 
but that no moral or religious agency can efface from his body 
and brain the physical results of alcoholic indulgence. In other 
States these laws lack force, because it has not been possible to 
induce legislators to attach a penalty for neglect or violation of 
them. 

But the work is begun, the text-books are in general circula- 
tion, and educators are awaking to the importance of this new 
instruction. The women behind the movement have under- 
taken it as a life-work, and are certain to enlarge their opera- 
tions with more knowledge and wisdom as they proceed. And 
ere long the community will be as well informed concerning the 
laws of heredity that relate to drunkenness, and the physiological 
effects of alcohol and tobacco, as they now are concerning the 
laws that govern consanguineous marriages. 

2. There is another cause of drunkenness which women have 
attacked. A condition of body which forms a most fruitful 
soil for temptation to root in is not unfrequently begotten by 
the highly-seasoned and stimulating foods of the average Ameri- 
can table. These create unnatural excitement of the stomach, 
and awaken abnormal thirst, for whose quenching there is gen- 
erally close at hand some favorite beverage. In these self- 
indulgent times mild alcoholic drinks, which seem harmless, 
easily find their way to those whose thirst is annoying from con- 
stant gastric irritation, and the downward step is unconsciously 
taken. Some knowledge of hygiene is indispensable to the 
women working for temperance. And the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union has made arrangements by which its vast 
membership is so well instructed in the practical hygiene of 
daily living, that it has become eloquent in proclaiming the 
gospel of a good body, and in enjoining on all women healthful 
simplicity of daily life in food, dress, and all things. 
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3. It is the province of women to decide the social customs 
of life. If these become harmful, it is their business to disown 
and condemn them. If it is urged in behalf of the social drink- 
ing customs of the wealthier class that no one is harmed by 
them, it is easy to disprove the statement. But, were it true, 
these fortunate people are condemned by the divine dictum of 
Christianity, which sounds down the ages. “They that are 
strong ought to bear the infirmities of the weak, and not to 
please themselves.” If the wealthier classes, and those who are 
included in what is called “ good society,” would banish wine 
and all intoxicating beverages from their social gatherings, and 
also from their households, the effect on all the rest of our 
population would be of incalculable benefit. To accomplish 
this must be the aim of temperance women, who, with tact and 
wisdom, with moral and religious appeal, must win their way. 
All the while their own exalted standard must be maintained, 
and never lowered on any occasion or for any pretense. And 
though all the great world about them may be drinking toasts, 
and clinking glasses in honor of the Queen or the President, 
their glasses must remain “ upside-down.” 

4. The temperance question is a large part of the labor ques- 
tion. The complaint of the laboring man that he fails to re- 
ceive a fair share of the wealth he helps to create is undeniably 
true ; and when his scanty earnings are diminished by the waste 
of intoxicants and tobacco, destitution and wretchedness are 
certain to overwhelm both himself and family. His personal 
loss is a double one; for he not only drinks up his wages, but 
thereby diminishes his productive ability, and reduces his value 
as a workingman. He soon takes a lower place in the working 
world, and must be content with smaller wages. 

In the protracted conflict between labor and capital, which is 
not likely to terminate in the near future, there is a favorable 
outlook. The great chiefs of the labor reform are mainly tem- 
perate men, and strenuous in their advocacy of total abstinence. 
Clearness of brain and calmness of temper are essential to the 
success of the toiling masses in their unequal struggle with 
capital, and they begin to see it. Nothing would so add strength 
to their cause as a genuine temperance revival in their ranks 
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which would commit them to total abstinence from drink, and 
lead them to the advocacy of prohibition. “An army with 
banners ” would not reinforce them more powerfully. 

If in addition there could be established for them coffee- 
houses, modeled after the English plan, where a good lunch 
could be purchased cheaply, where the tea, coffee, and cocoa 
should always be of the best, where rooms were provided for 
social purposes as well as for public entertainment, with lavato- 
ries and other conveniences attached, where they could be ac- 
companied by their families, under certain necessary restrictions, 
they would prove powerful rivals to the saloon with its gross 
pleasures, and would eventually react on the poverty-stricken 
homes. Women could give great help in establishing and 
maintaining these coffee-houses, but they could not manage 
them alone. The large codperation of men is necessary to their 
success, financially and socially. In England they are powerful 
adjuncts to temperance reform among the laboring classes, and 
are so admirably managed that not unfrequently they pay ten 
per cent. on the investment. But in our country, they have 
never been attempted on a scale that has insured success — or, 
indeed, has hardly deserved it. 

5. Temperance women have not been remiss in their efforts 
with physicians, whom they have reminded for many years, in 
season and out of season, of their responsibility in regard to the 
use of alcoholic beverages —and this work is not yet ended. 
Last May there was a meeting of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation held in Washington, when a society was formed among 
its members, called the ‘“ American Medical Temperance Asso- 
ciation.” Its object is “to advance the practice of total ab- 
stinence in and through the medical profession, and to promote 
investigation as to the action of alcohol in health and disease.” 
Dr. N. S. Davis, of Chicago, was elected president—a man 
who for years has stood in the front rank as a temperance re- 
former, especially in the practice of medicine. If branches of 
this Association could be formed in the leading cities of the 
country, their influence would soon be felt for good. 

6. Women are now powerless to repeal the laws which sanc- 
tion and protect the drink traffic. They are the greatest suf- 
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ferers.from its ravages, but no redress is afforded them. Illiter- 
ate foreign peasants, who cannot read, write, or understand the 
English language, and whose moral sense is deadened by alco- 
holic indulgence, and by an appetite inherited from generations 
of brutish ancestors, are marshaled to the polls by tens of thou- 
sands to cast their votes in favor of the saloon, the brewery, and 
the distillery. But the self-governed, Christian, cultivated 
women of the land, its wives and mothers, are denied the right 
to a voice or a vote in the settlement of the mighty question. 
Sooner or later in our country all political conviction crystallizes 
into ballots, and because women are refused this power of ex- 
pression they work at great disadvantage. What shall they do? 

Let them be prompt to recognize, not only those individuals, 
but those political parties which take a stand for prohibition, 
tendering them, if they will, their sympathies and prayers. But 
let them stand firmly aloof from alliance with any and all, and 
seek the ballot for themselves. For the ballot in the hands of 
woman will soon prove the most powerful enginery for tem- 
perance reform that the world has ever seen. Prohibition of 
the manufacture and sale of alcoholic beverages can never be 
accomplished and enforced, except by the aid of women’s votes, 
and the day that witnesses their enfranchisement will behold 
the beginning of the end. The temperance work of women is 
now educational, and covers the whole field. It is a preparation 
for the other work on which they are to enter in the not far 
remote future, and that will be constructive, legislative, and 
judicial. — Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, at National Temperance 
Convention, Saratoga. 


THE HIGH LICENSE METHOD OF DEALING WITH THE LIQUOR 
TRAFFIC. 

LIcEnsgE, is “ A right given by some competent authority to 
do an act which, without that authority, would be illegal.” 
Hence to license is always and everywhere to permit, to sanc- 
tion, to authorize. 

It is imbedded in law as in common sense that license to do 
any particular thing carries with it the known and natural con- 


1 Bouvier’s Law Dictionary. 
. 
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sequents of the doing of that thing. Hence with a license to 
keep a saloon goes public authority to procure the known and 
natural effects of dram-selling; but these are evil, only evil, 
and that continually. Money cannot atone for the ruin of one 
man, but that one man will be ruined is both probable and cer- 
tain if even one saloon is licensed. 

License lowers the moral tone of every community. “ Its 
beginning was not the recognition and upholding of a lawful 
and an honorable business, but the prevention and checking of 
the evils attending the free sale of drink.” 

High license is a misnomer. “High” is the emphasized 
word, but the merit of all these laws is in other provisions. 
“ The real virtue of such a license act as we have in Pennsyl- 
vania lies not in the high fee, but in the restrictions put upon 
the issuance of licenses.” ‘The proposed amendment (re- 
ducing the fee in certain cities) was of no great importance one 
way or the other, for the fee is the least important feature of 
the Brooks’ law.” ! In Philadelphia 1,173 licenses were issued 
in 1890, but this year 4,971 applications were made (against 
4,193 last year), all ready to pay the fee. 

High license is a fallacy. That to sanction a thing restrains 
it, is a fallacy in philosophy and in fact. Pure beings in a pure 
world might work it, but it never yet worked so in our earth. 
Here license is vicegerent for that vile trinity, the world, the 
flesh, and the devil, and serves them faithfully. When men 
lift themselves by their own boot-straps, high license will lift up 
communities into sobriety. 

High license is a deceiver, a Mr. Facing-both-ways. Liquor- 
dealers support it, for they know when their bread is buttered ; 
many temperance people, for they imagine its “high” fence 
will bar out much evil. 

High license adds much revenue, but subtracts more taxes. 
That Christian nations should make saloons toll-gates for reve- 
nue and sanction crime-breeding to coin money for current ex- 
penses is unspeakably sad. When license fails to do even this ; 
when its large revenue is only an apparent, not a real, in- 
crease ; when it robs the state of much larger sums sunk in the 

The Ledger, Philadelphia, March 21 and 26, 1891. 
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hopeless effort to raise the wrecks it has made, then high license 
becomes a blunder and a crime of gigantic proportions. 

New York city received one million and a half dollars in 
1889, and spent eleven millions and a quarter on account of 
crime and pauperism, three fourths of which was directly due 
to drink. A similar balance-sheet is shown in every community 
when an honest accountant does the figuring. 

“The revenue argument for high license is worthless, unless 
we regard the amount raised as a help toward the expenses of 
the government caused by the evils of the trade.”! But is it 
more lawful to-day to put into the treasury the price of blood 
(Matt. xxvii. 6) than it was in Judea? 

High license simulates the decrease, but works the increase, 
of the evils of the saloon. It is beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that high license has made the liquor traffic stronger. A haz- 
ardous trade is made extra hazardous in its evils and extra 
safe in its protection. It reduces the number who sell? Yes, 
at first, in some places, but the heavy end of the log is outside 
the bar. It is the buyer who bears the brunt of the mischief. 
Dr. Herrick Johnson says of the saloons closed in Chicago, they 
were “the most orderly, the least patronized, and the least ob- 
jectionable.” Often two men pool their chances, save the rent 
of one place, and reduce expenses, while increasing profits. 

It augments the evils : — 

By a greater appeal to cupidity. 

By the greater attractions offered. 

By the greater difficulty of enforcement. 

By the greater control of politics. 

By the greater increase of criminals. 

By the greater difficulty of change. 

High license is a step for prohibition; but it is a step down 
and out. 

It attempts to regulate (that is, perpetuate) what ought to 
be suppressed. You may regulate a dog, but not a mad dog; 
an ox, but not a wild bull. This traffic breeds mad dogs and 
wild bulls, and turns them loose in the streets. The majority 
of the dealers, especially in the large cities, have neither char- 


1 Dr. Howard Crosby, in North American Review, May, 1891. 
VOL. vill. — NO. 44. 10 
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acter nor conscience ; they cannot be touched by any feeling of 
infirmity, and they form a community by themselves, reckless of 
any interests but their own. A moral appeal to them is speak- 
ing in an unknown tongue. 

High license is a right royal method if you want a monopoly, if 
you want to intrench the traffic, if you want to multiply difficul- 
ties in municipal government, if you want to defeat prohibition ; 
but a very poor method indeed if you wish to destroy the traffic 
and the drinking habit.-— Rev. Albert G. Lawson, D. D., at 
National Temperance Congress, Saratoga. 


VOTERS AMONG AMERICAN CHURCH-MEMBERS. 


In 1890 there were in the United States not less than 
13,480,000 members of the Christian churches, exclusive of 
Roman Catholics, who enumerate in their fellowship all bap- 
tized persons, including infants. There was at the same time a 
total population of 62,622,000, with about 45,876,000 over the 
age of ten years, with 15,975,000 of voting age, of whom about 
11,592,000 in the year 1888 exercised the right of suffrage. It 
is estimated that of the 13,480,000 church communicants, not 
more than five per cent., or 1,760,000, were under the age of 
twenty-one and that of the remaining 12,374,000, sixty-five per 
cent., or 8,043,000, were women, leaving in round numbers 
4,331,000 church-members who were of voting age. 

These statistics afford the following significant deductions : 
Number of church-members in total population, not including 
Roman Catholics, more than twenty per cent.; church-members 
more than twenty-one years of age, in total population of same 
age, more than twenty-six per cent.; number of male church- 
members as compared with persons of voting age who exercised 
the right of suffrage in 1888, more than twenty-eight per cent. 

The number of Roman Catholics over the age of twenty-one 
(estimated at one fourth of the total Roman Catholic popula- 
tion of 8,277,000) was 2,069,750. Supposing sixty-five per 
cent. of this number to be women, the Roman Catholic voters 
numbered 724,413. These, added to other male church-mem- 
bers of voting age, would make a total of more than 5,000,000, 
or a number equal to more than forty-four per cent. of the total 
number of voters at the Presidential election in 1888. 
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The number of regular attendants upon church services, not 
communicants, but whose lives are confessedly subject to re- 
ligious influence, will add not less than fifty per cent. to all of 
these figures, making a total of 32,239,500 (including Roman 
Catholics) under church influence, of whom 18,561,000 were 
over the age of twenty-one, and of whom 6,446,500 were males 
of voting age. In other words, in the year 1890 the number of 
those who may be supposed to have been in full sympathy with 
the doctrines of duty in society as set forth in the teachings of 
the church, was in the whole population considerably more than 
fifty-one per cent.; in the male population over the age of 
twenty-one, nearly thirty-two per cent., and in the male popula- 
tion which exercised the right of suffrage in 1888, not less than 
seventy-five per cent.— Henry Landall Waite, President of 
the American Institute of Civics. 








QUESTIONS TO SPECIALISTS. 


REPLY BY THE HON. JOHN JAY OF NEW YORK. 

107. Can Catholic and Protestant Demands as to Moral Edcation in the 
Public Schools be reconciled with each other ? 

The Hon. John Jay sends to us the following comprehensive and timely 
discussion of the conflicting claims of Catholics and Protestants as to Moral 
Education in the Public Schools. The same expression of opinion he has 
given in “ The Magazine of Christian Literature.” 

A notable controversy is now being waged between two parties of Roman 
Catholics in the Republic, one composed chiefly of ecclesiastics, who recog- 
nize allegiance to the Court of Rome, and the other in great part of loyal 
American laity, who stand by their rights as Americans, and who hold to 
the public schools and American institutions. This conflict has much of 
interest and instruction for the American people, who are being asked by 
the Court of Rome to substitute for their common school the Roman 
parochial school, which. the hierarchy finds itself unable to force upon the 
more intelligent members of its own communion, even by the thunders of 
the Vatican and spiritual penalties. 

The clear voice of O’Connell is still remembered by his countrymen in 
America: “I am sincerely a Catholic, but Iam not a Papist. I deny the 
doctrine that the Pope has any authority, directly or indirectly, in Ireland. 
We have all denied that authority on oath, and we would die to resist it.” 

The policy and example of Papal Europe do not afford fitting precedents 
for America, and this seems to be admitted by intelligent Roman Catholics 
the most devoted to their church. 

It may, perhaps, seem to some Americans that it is an insult to the intel- 
ligence of the nation to regard as worthy of answer the insinuation that 
ours is “a godless nation” with “a heathenish school ;” but if an intel- 
ligent devotion to our common school system is a chief characteristic of the 
American people, another is their readiness to accord a fair and courteous 
hearing to all charges against the management of their institutions, involv- 
ing the slightest violation of their original intent and the public interest. 

In the present case the charge comes from the Roman hierarchy, with 
whose widely organized and relentless hostility to American schools and 
American principles our people, whatever their past credulity or indiffer- 
ence, are fast becoming familiar, and whose attempt to force the intelligent 
and patriotic laity of their communion by threats of spiritual penalties, to 
deprive their children of the exceptional advantages of the public school, 
ealls for whatever legislative or judicial action may be required to maintain 
the supremacy of the state and the rights of its citizens. 
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Their assault emphasizes the importance of letting the Roman Catholic 
laity know that they are furnished by their own authorities with a logical 
and conclusive answer to every objection against public schools that has 
been invented ; that the American people are ready to combine in the com- 
mon school every practical excellence, to free it from every denominational 
feature, to mark it by the highest and purest morality, and so to commend 
it to the adoption of all intelligent Roman Catholics as one to which, by the 
showing of their own highest authorities, they can consistently and most ad- 
vantageously continue to send their children, with benefit to their intellec- 
tual, moral, and social advancement. 

The late learned Dr. Archibald Alexander Hodge, in the last article 
which he wrote, alluded to one fact, that looks squarely in the direction of 
an atheistic nation, and which shows the extent to which school boards su- 
perintending the text-books, the teachers, the moral and intellectual tone 
of the schools may be tampered with and undermined, and the possibility 
of men being placed, by political intrigue, in that most responsible position, 
who ignore American history and American ideas, and barter for votes the 
most sacred and cherished principles of the American people. To-day, as 
Professor Fisher has reminded us, “our legislative bodies, and to some 
extent our courts of law, open their sessions with prayer,” and with that 
constant and national recognition in forty States of an Almighty Ruler of 
nations confirming the testimony of history to our Christian civilization, a 
school board of Chicago, after a year’s trial, rejected Dr. Guyot’s series of 
geographies, the best in the market, because they recognized the existence 
of a God. 

Such action by a school board may well startle every intelligent and con- 
scientious American familiar with the history of his country, who finds in its 
historic memories legislative, judicial, and practical refutation of the charge 
that we are a godless nation, and who now finds to his dismay the local suc- 
cess in so prominent a city as Chicago, of the foreign conspiracy to expose 
us to the contempt of Christendom as a godless nation. 

It should not be difficult, even for our facile politicians, to appreciate the 
significance of such an act as giving local color to the charge that the Re- 
public is godless and our schools heathenish, when they know that on that 
pretended and, as our judicial decisions show, irrational and malicious charge, 
is based the Papal assault upon our public schools, as the first essential step 
toward the overthrow of the sovereignty of the American people and the sub- 
jection of American institutions to the control of the Roman curia. Our clear- 
sighted financiers, including one so prominent as the late Mr. Vanderbilt, are 
not unconscious of an increasing sensitiveness on the part of capital to the un- 
American aims and methods of a secret foreign faction which places side by 
side with the Stars and Stripes over the New York City Hall a foreign flag, 
emphasizing the evils and shame and intense mortification of the misgovern- 
ment of our national metropolis which taxes and plunders without remorse, 
and which threatens our peaceful relations with Great Britain, by the fact, 
stated by Mr. Gladstone, that a large portion of the Irish population have 
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earried with them to America a fierce resentment and inextinguishable aver- 
sion to British authority. 

The act of the Chicago school board seems still more startling from its 
occurrence in a part of the northwestern territory whose never to be for- 
gotten ordinance of 1787 might alone rebuke these foreign critics, and forbid 
SO gross an insult to that immortal ordinance. The third article declared : 
‘* Religion, morality, and knowledge being needful to good government and 
the happiness of mankind, schools and the means of education shall forever 
be encouraged.” But that act does not stand alone in American history. 

Not simply the constitutions and laws of the Colonial period, but the 
papers of the Continental Congresses and the utterances of the statesmen of 
the Revolution reflected the spirit and truths of Christianity, which was 
recognized as the religion of the people. 

The Jesuit charge that our nation is godless and our laws heathenish is 
also refuted and disposed of by the long course of decisions from our highest 
courts of law, embodied in the words of learned judges of world-wide repu- 
tation. 

Of our common law Judge Story said : “There never has been a period 
in which the common law did not recognize Christianity as lying at its foun- 
dation. It repudiates every act done in violation of its duties of perfect 
obligation. It pronounces illegal every contract offensive to its morals.” 

The Supreme Court of New York, by the voice of Chief Justice Kent, 
declared that the people of the State, in common with the people of the 
country, profess the general doctrine of Christianity as the rule of their 
faith and practice. 

That eminent legal authority, the Hon. William Allen Butler, in his recent 
learned paper on “ Religion in the Schools,” after referring to the State 
decisions and the debate in the New York Constitutional Convention, holds 
that “in the light of these authorities and these judicial constructions of the 
Constitution, it must be assumed that Christianity is, and until abolished by 
a constitutional amendment will continue in this State to be, a part of the 
law of the land.” 

Judge Story again said, in delivering the opinion of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, in speaking of the qualified sense in which Christianity 
was a part of the common law, that “its divine origin and birth are ad- 
mitted.’’ And Webster, in a tribute to the historic truth that deserves to 
be incorporated in every American school book, said : — 

“There is nothing that we look for with more certainty than t’se general 
principle that Christianity is the law of the land.” 

Such being the character of our people and of their instit: tions, it was 
naturally reflected in our common school. 

The charge that the common school education is sectarian, excepting so 
far as denominational teaching may have been surreptitioisly and uncon- 
stitutionally introduced in particular localities, through the esorruption or 
indifference of party management, is answered by the clear language of the 
state Constitution. That of New York, for instance, provides that “the 
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free exercise and enjoyment of religious profession and worship, without 
distinction or preference, shall forever be allowed in this State to all man- 
kind.” 

Under that guarantee, while the state can teach the morals of Chris- 
tianity, it cannot blend with them denominational teachings. The constitu- 
tional rule excludes alike the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of Eng- 
land, the Westminster Catechism, the Roman Syllabus, the Canon Law, the 
Baptist doctrines of immersion and close communion, the Hebrew ceremonial 
law, the varying dogmas of so-called religions or agnostic schools, and the 
teachings of the Mormon Bible. Citizens belonging to these denominations 
who accept for their children the common schools do not thereby surrender 
their religious tenets nor admit that their children should not be taught 
them out of school. They admit simply that denominational dogma cannot 
and ought not to be taught by the state, at the expense of the state, or in 
the public schools, and they hold that they may be taught by the parents, 
the church, and the Sunday-school. The rule is broad and equal ; it ex- 
cludes alike all teaching of denominational belief, religious or irreligious, 
which can interfere with liberty of conscience and freedom of worship. 

But the right of the state to give the mental and moral training to fit 
children for the duties of society and of civil life, authoritatively announced 
as held by the Roman Catholic Church, accords with the American constitu- 
tional principle declared by Webster when he said: “The power over 
education is one of the powers belonging essentially to the government ; it 
is one of the powers the exercise of which is indispensable to the preserva- 
tion of society with integrity and healthy action; it is the duty of self- 
protection.” 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THE British Imperial Federation League is increasing its 
titles to the respect of statesmen and philanthropists. The Im- 
perial Federation League, formed some years ago of represen- 
tatives of both the great political parties of England, and in- 
cluding many prominent and able men among its members, 
has for its purpose to bind into closer union the scattered parts 
of the British Empire. The object is one with which the Eng- 
lish people strongly sympathize, the self-governing communities 
built up by England in the western hemisphere, in the Pacific 
and in Africa, being already great and prosperous states, and 
unless unforeseen calamity overtakes them, certain to exercise a 
powerful influence in the world. The task of cementing to- 
gether these commonwealths, with the scattered Crown colonies 
and the Indian dependency, into one strong and harmonious 
Empire is that of the British statesmanship of the future ; for 
while, thus consolidated, England can maintain her position 
among the great powers of the world, without it she must fall 
into second place, with decline and decay inevitably before her. 
That the possession of dependencies is absolutely essential to 
England’s greatness has long been recognized by the leading 
men of all parties, such possession involving, in the opinion of 
Lord Salisbury, the question of the future of the British Em- 
pire, and the English people have gradually come into a realiza- 
tion of the same great fact. Thus far, however, the Federation 
League, organized with a special view of promoting the desired 
union, and from which some definite scheme was expected to 
emanate, has done nothing, the deputation which recently 
waited upon Lord Salisbury, plainly stating that they had no 
plan to submit. What they did propose was the calling of a 
conference of the leading colonies to draw up a scheme of fed- 
eration, or in their own words, to secure to them “a real and 
effective share in the privileges and responsibilities of a United 
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Empire, under conditions which are consistent with the present 
political constitution of the United Kingdom, and with the self- 
government possessed by the colonies.” As to secure such a 
share in the privileges of a United Empire, while retaining 
their present political arrangements and relations, would be 
impossible, Lord Salisbury very naturally chose to regard the 
proposal as an insoluble enigma, pointing out that so far as the 
self-governing colonies are concerned, imperial federation must 
begin with two things — a customs union and a military union. 
At present, the first is impossible, for the whole fiscal policy of 
either the mother country or of nearly all the leading colonies 
must be reversed, the latter being pronouncedly protective and 
the former free-trade, while any effective military union would 
entail a common control of foreign affairs. But England would 
hardly concede such control, and if she did, there would have 
to be an appraisement of the different electorates of which the 
Empire is composed, English, African, and Asiatic, an exceed- 
ingly difficult matter and one on which agreement would be 
hard to reach. For if a share in the conduct of foreign affairs 
was conceded to the self-governing colonies, India, which fur- 
nishes so large a fighting force, could not be denied the same 
right, and by sheer weight of population would outweigh the 
rest in any determination. Moreover, if a definite scheme of 
federation were proposed in advance of conference, the colonies 
would object to it as a cut and dried plan, while if everything is 
vague, there is nothing to justify the summoning of statesmen 
busy with the government of great countries to London, to dis- 
cuss glittering generalities. There is truth in both these objec- 
tions, though their advancement indicates that Lord Salisbury, 
alive as he must be to the dangers of a situation growing yearly 
more precarious, and to the moral obligations of the colonies to 
England for the menace to which they expose her, has little 
faith in federation, regarding it rather as a hope than as an 
end that can be attained. Doubtless it may be realized, but so 
far as now appears, English policy must be to encourage close 
alliance with the colonies wherever similar interests exist, but 
where they do not, to let each pursue its own course with as 
little friction as possible. 
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THE Pope’s recent encyclical on the condition of labor, now 
printed in pamphlet form, will be read with interest, not only 
because of the intrinsic worth of many of its arguments, but 
because it is the authoritative utterance of the head of the 
Catholic Church. The Pontiff declares that the elements of a 
labor conflict exist, the concentration of capital in the hands of 
the few tending to the poverty and moral deterioration of the 
masses, but contends that the Socialist theory affords neither 
a palliative nor a cure for the industrial evils of the time. In- 
dividualism, he asserts to be the divine law, it being “ unde- 
niable that, when a man engages in remunerative labor, the 
very reason and motive of his work is to obtain property, and 
to hold it as his own private possession. The Socialists, there- 
fore, in endeavoring to transfer the possessions of individuals to 
the community, strike at the interests of every wage-earner, for 
they deprive him of the liberty of disposing of his wages, and 
thus of all hope and possibility of increasing his stock and of 
bettering his condition of life.” The insistence is that private 
property is inviolable, being not alone the product of labor, but 
so changed by the laborer’s exertions as to become veritably his 
own, and that the same inviolability attaches to property ob- 
tained by inheritance, the family antedating the state and de- 
pending on the right of accumulation. In alleviating the con- 
dition of the masses, then, the first duty pertains to the state, 
that of protecting private property, by policy and legal enact- 
ment, both against seizure by others and such over-taxation as 
shall render its possession only nominal. Respecting the duties 
of the different classes in the state to each other, several rules 
are laid down, the employer, for example, being bound to 
arrange such hours of labor as will afford time for the duties of 
religion and recreation, to see that laborers are not exposed to 
corrupting influences and do not neglect their families and 
squander their earnings. The chief obligation of the employer, 
however, is “ to give to every one that which is just,” and to 
pay wages sufficient for comfortable though “ frugal” living ; 
though as the cost of living varies in different circumstances 
and localities, the amount actually to be paid must be settled 
by some qualified authority, a settlement which the Pope would 
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intrust to workmen’s associations, regulated by Christian prin- 
ciple. But where such associations are lacking, and there is 
evident oppression, either in wages or hours of labor, the state 
should intervene to secure justice, and particularly in cases 
where children are concerned. Whatever the scheme, however, 
which may be devised to secure the fulfillment of the duties 
which the different classes in the state owe to one another, the 
Pontiff insists on certain practical rules which the wealthy must 
follow, and which, if followed, will be accepted by the poor as 
going far to relieve the hardships of their earthly lot. Sunday 
should be given to all as a day of rest, hours of labor, especially 
in mines, quarries, and other unsanitary conditions, should be 
shortened, and women and children looked after with special 
care and not set at work to which they are unsuited. Unfor- 
tunately, no definite authority is named by which these rules are 
to be enforced, the influence of religion being trusted to cure 
some of the evils, the law to remedy others, and the principle of 
association to counteract still others, but without any clearly 
defined sphere assigned to each of them. But as an encyclical 
is not aimed at random, it is evident that the Pope’s intention 
is that the church shall be the universal intermediary, vested 
with unrestricted power to employ force to cure industrial evils, 
a power which it once enjoyed, but failed to use to this end. 
The Pontiff must, of course, know that the lost temporal power 
of the Church cannot be regained, but he evidently likes to inti- 
mate how well it would be for the world if he could use it to 
carry out his remedial schemes, and no doubt to the world to 
which the encyclical is addressed his suggestion may carry con- 
viction. In any event, the effect of an utterance so authorita- 
tive and so Christian in spirit can hardly fail in the end to be 
beneficial, though its immediate effect will be to strengthen that 
singular alliance between labor and infidelity which on the con- 
tinent has become so firm and so general. Everywhere labor 
has grown as hostile to churches as to capital, and the hostility 
will increase, workmen being now able to say that the church 
has outdone capital in its defense of private property, and so 
must be more than ever regarded as an enemy. This attitude 
will, however, pass away, for if such utterances as those of the 
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encyclical operate slowly, they carry much weight, and with the 
great order of the priesthood, with the women, the majority of 
the peasants, and the immense body of half-believers among the 
middle classes of the continent, they will have the force of con- 
viction. 


Wiru the ratification by the Cortes of the new Anglo-Por- 
tuguese treaty, the long controversy over the respective rights 
of Great Britain and Portugal in Africa comes to an end. The 
hatred of England, which blazed out so fiercely in Lisbon last 
year, has much abated of late, presumably under the sobering 
influence of the recent financial panic, and there is little doubt 
that so far as a small and weak state can fulfill obligations too 
great for it, the treaty will be observed. The Portuguese gov- 
ernment knows very well that however profitable its African 
territories may prove to individuals, they are a very serious 
drain on its treasury, and the people have at last begun to see 
that they have been fairly treated and have no reason to pro- 
long international difficulties. For, if some sacrifices have been 
made, Portugal has also obtained valuable concessions, the ter- 
ritory she has gained exceeding in area that which she has given 
up and the conditions under which she can exercise sovereignty 
being much improved. As respects territorial delimitations, 
the principal clauses of the new treaty are similar to those of 
that rejected last year, the effect of the modifications made 
being to give Portugal a large block of country north of the 
Zambesi and west of Lake Nyassa, and extending west far into 
the sphere of the British South African Company. On the 
south of the Zambesi England gets a ratification of the frontier, 
all the territory west of the thirty-third degree of longitude 
falling to her, the principle upon which division was made 
being that the disputed lowlands should go to Portugal and the 
disputed highlands to Great Britain. Under this arrangement, 
the former secures the largest area of territory, but the latter, 
in the strip acquired east of Mashonaland, the area of greatest 
immediate value, though the advantages of a pacific settlement 
to both countries far outweigh any other gains they may make. 
Each country, moreover, should it desire to alienate any of its 
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territory south of the Zambesi, is obliged to offer it first to the 
other, a clause which may in the future serve to effect any re- 
adjustment which experience may show to be desirable. The 
remaining clauses of the treaty relate mainly to the rights of 
transit and navigation, and show the jealous exclusiveness of 
Portugal’s policy more than the others, the navigation of the 
Zambesi and Shire Rivers, for example, being declared free, 
but the duty on British goods crossing Portuguese territory 
fixed for twenty-five years at three per cent. ad valorem. The 
harvest which Lisbon expects to gain from this tax on British 
merchandise may be estimated from the provision that, at any 
time within five years from the conclusion of the treaty, Eng- 
land may redeem payment of the dues by handing over a lump 
sum of about one million pounds sterling. Each power may 
construct railways and telegraph lines in certain inland terri- 
tories of the other, and all concessions of mines and lands are 
guaranteed, any disagreements arising with respect to these 
grants to be submitted to arbitration. While on the Zambesi 
and Shire Rivers navigation is to be free, on the Limpopo and 
Pungwe the Portuguese agree only to permit and facilitate 
trafiic, presumably under the tax, an arrangement which, as the 
former traverses the British sphere for long distances and only 
enters the sea through Portuguese territory, and the latter is of 
great importance to Mashonaland, seems exceedingly one-sided. 
Equally unbusinesslike is the agreement for the construction by 
Portugal of a railroad from the British sphere of influence to 
the coast, the surveys for which are to be completed within six 
months, after which the governments are to agree upon a date 
by which the road shall be completed. The difficulty is that if 
Portugal resorts to her usual policy of delay, there is no way 
of enforcing the agreement, the provision that if she does not 
construct the road, she shall allow a company appointed by a 
neutral power to do so, in no way helping the matter. There 
are many such sources of future difficulty in the treaty, but 
Lord Salisbury has doubtless calculated that circumstances will 
compel the Portuguese to abide by the spirit of the agreement, 
or that the transit trade will so enrich them that they will be 
willing to do so. 
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Royat display is yet regarded in Germany and in England 
as an important political force. News from London is full of 
the pageants and ceremonies incident to the reception of the 
German Emperor. The latter, since his accession to the throne, 
has been making a royal progress of Europe, including visits to 
the capitals of Russia, Sweden, Denmark, Austria, Turkey, and 
Italy, as well as to the more important cities of his own realm. 
His present itinerary has been to Holland, where he was re- 
ceived by the Regent, the child Queen, and the ministry in a 
manner befitting his great state, and to England, where he is 
being entertained by his royal kinswoman with lavish display 
and hospitality. The visit has, it is urged, no political signifi- 
cance, though it testifies to the good understanding between the 
two countries and will doubtless draw them closer together, and 
is made, as others have been, to magnify the Emperor’s position 
as the head of the great military empire of Europe. ‘True, his 
illustrious grandfather managed to impress the world with the 
weight of his authority as head of the same empire without gad- 
ding about Europe accompanied by a brass band, and, indeed, 
preferred to visit his fellow sovereigns in out-of-the-way country 
towns, where they quietly discussed affairs of state over a 
“swarry” of mutton. But then, the grandfather was a veteran 
soldier whose prestige as the sovereign of a nation of soldiers 
did not require bolstering by dress-parades, while the young 
Emperor, who has never seen a battle nor accomplished any- 
thing of consequence, has to dangle a sword at his heels in for- 
eign capitals to emphasize his monarchical rank and supreme 
authority. Happily for him, the world takes people at much 
their own estimate of themselves, and though his record thus far 
has been one of good intentions rather than of great deeds, he 
is being welcomed and féted and cheered as if he were as dis- 
tinct and lofty a genius as Julius Cesar. Even his grand- 
mother, the aged Queen, who in the tightness with which she 
holds her purse-strings might be a Hohenzollern herself, has in 
her desire to maintain the dignity of monarchy, committed ex- 
travagances which reflecting English people will likely ridicule 
as comporting illy with her usual economical habits. Windsor 
Castle has been polished and gilded and adorned with ostrich 
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plumes and velvets, and glimpses have been had of silken 
couches prepared for the repose of an emperor whose grand- 
father was accustomed to sleep on an iron bedstead in a room 
devoid of all adornment. There have been pageants, ceremo- 
nies and festivities, the welcome of royal relatives and the 
cheers of the multitude, and such an outburst of emperor wor- 
ship as has been deemed impossible in England in the latter 
part of the Victorian era, and which only that mystical charm 
of kingship that has lasted so many centuries can account for. 
There is a hint, however, in the comments of a portion of the 
London press, that pomp and ceremonial have been so overdone 
that the monarchical feeling may suffer in consequence, the re- 
flecting and practical portion of the English people having little 
appreciation for costly ceremonials in the reception of a sov- 
ereign whose real worth as soldier and statesman has still to be 
known. The divinity which doth hedge a king has, with this 
class, passed away, and monarchs are judged like other men and 
no more permitted a separate standard than other men are, at 
least not without exciting the feeling of revolt indicated by the 
radical press. 


ARcTIC exploration has been largely suspended for some years 
past, not perhaps because of any lessened interest in a work 
which has an indefinable charm for some men, but because of 
the appalling disasters that have overtaken the later expedi- 
tions. The two latest explorations on any extended scale and 
having direct designs upon the pole, were conducted by Ameri- 
cans, but though well organized and led, and pushing farther to 
the north than any others, their ending was calamitous. No im- 
portant contributions to the world’s knowledge of the polar re- 
gions has since been made, though Dr. Nansen’s journey has 
made southern Greenland better known, but with no less than 
three expeditions now journeying to the north, valuable addi- 
tions may soon be expected. The first expedition is that led by 
Lieutenant Peary, which is to make its base at Whale Sound 
on the western coast of Greenland and, pushing northeastward, 
is to attempt to solve the problem of the northern extension of 
that continent. Another American expedition is that from Bow- 
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doin College, now on its way to the northeastern coast of Amer- 
ica, Whose object is the exploration of Labrador and the coun- 
try about Hudson’s Bay, a region of which comparatively little 
is known. The third expedition is Danish, a small surveying 
party under Lieutenants Ryder and Wedel of the Danish navy, 
and has for its objective point the northeastern coast of Green- 
land, one of the most inhospitable and little known regions of 
the globe. German explorers have pushed as far north as Cape 
Bismarck in latitude 77 degrees, but north of that no white man 
has ever been, and since the voyage of Koldeway, many years 
ago, no one has sought to pass. The party will not attempt to 
reach the pole, but will carefully survey the coast as it goes, a 
commonplace work enough, but which may add more to scien- 
tific knowledge than a mere dash poleward by sea. A fourth 
expedition, yet to be undertaken, is that of Dr. Nansen, whose 
voyage toward the pole is to be conducted on the lines followed 
by De Long, though as his ship will be expressly built to drift 
with the ice, it is hoped that the fate of the Jeannette expedi- 
tion will be escaped. In that event, the vessel should emerge in 
time in the north Atlantic at some point between east Green- 
land and Franz-Josef land, with the possibility of a retreat sim- 
ilar to that conducted by Weyprecht and Payer. Each of these 
expeditions is equipped with all the appliances of modern sci- 
ence and in charge of men who know how to secure from their 
observations facts of real interest and value, and are organized 
for the collection of some definite and practical information. 
The collection of such information justifies their undertaking, 
and so long as our knowledge of the earth is incomplete, men 
will risk their lives in enterprises which furnish opportunity for 
its accumulation. 
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